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For the Right 


N the last issue of The Economist we were able to carry 

the chronicle of great events up to the German 16-point 
“offer” broadcast to the world on Thursday night. It 
was suggested at the time that the “ offer” was a piece of 
propaganda, since it had only been communicated to 
Poland two hours before it was declared by Berlin to have 
been rejected.* What could not be known when this com- 
ment was penned in the small hours of Friday morning was 
that even the British Government itself had had no know- 
ledge of the “terms” save such as could be gathered by 
the Ambassador from a gabbled recital in German by the 
excited Ribbentrop. Nor was there thea any possibility of 
knowing that Hitler had given his army and his air force 
orders to attack Poland at dawn, without further excuse or 
formal declaration of war. 

For the first time in his career, we may feel grateful to 
Hitler. Since a war was quite inevitable (and knowing 
what we now do of his state of mind, we can clearly see 
that It was), we could hardly have hoped for a straighter 
moral issue on which to fight it. The major principles in- 
volved have, of course, been established for some time; 


cnesmeiietcgsitE EB cee eS 


* For the sake of historical accura isprint i 

‘ cy, a misprint in last week’s 

isue should be corrected. “As published, a sentence beginning in 

= - line of page 434 read “‘ They [the 16 points} were not 

waled fo the Press until 8 p.m. on the 31st, two hours before 

statement that, after waiting for two days for an 

a the German Government aamakderwd that the proposals 

reveal. en rejected.” This should have read “ They were not 
ealed to the Poles until 8 p.m. on the 3ist... .” 





they are wrapped up in the old antagonism to the doctrine 
that Might is Right. But the precise occasion of the out- 
break might have been confusing; Hitler obliged by 
making it clear. The famous “ offer” was so obviously a 
piece of clumsy propaganda that nobody outside the 
borders of Germany (and few, we may suspect, inside) was 
taken in for more than an hour or two. The Poles were not 
challenged to fire the first shot by a German coup d'état in 
Danzig, for though there was such a coup, it came after 
the Germans had invaded Poland itself. The British White 
Paper, of which the salient features are summarised on 
page 480, makes it plain that until the very last Britain 
and France were urging, and Poland accepting, proposals 
for negotiations, provided only that they were on a basis of 
equality. It is difficult to see how the most finicky historian 


The Economist in Wartime 


The Economist will continue to appear during the wat 
in all foreseeable circumstances. But it is already 
apparent that the conditions of writing, printing and 
distributing the paper will be difficult, and readers 
will find some gaps even in this first wartime issue, 
especially in the statistical section. They can be 


assured that no effort will be spared to provide them 
with as complete and accurate a record of. public and 
economic affairs as is possible. and if they detect any 
falling off from the high standards that The Economist 
has always maintained, or if they suffer any delay in 
receiving the paper, they are asked to extend the 
indulgence that is always granted to the victims of 
force majeure. 
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_ of the future will find the slightest reason for doubting that 


Hitler deliberately and wantonly provoked the new war. 


After the first breach of the peace the rest followed auto- 
matically. There was a last-minute proposal by Signor 
Mussolini for a five-Power conference “ for the purpose of 
revising the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles which are 
the actual cause of the trouble in the European situation. 
Throughout Friday and Saturday this proposal had the 
effect of delaying French and British action; but it also 
had the merit of demonstrating once again the democracies’ 
desire not to neglect any possibility of a peaceful and 
honourable solution. But the Italian initiative broke down 
because Germany would not accept the Franco-British 
stipulation that the invading troops must be withdrawn. As 
it was, the House of Commons had shown in unmistakable 
fashion on Saturday afternoon that there was no shadow 
of desire to depart from Britain’s obligations to Poland, 
which had been solemnly invoked. The collapse of the 
Italian initiative led immediately to the last diplomatic 
steps. The British and French Ambassadors in Berlin each 
delivered an ultimatum on Sunday and, satisfactory replies 
not being given, a state of war between Great Britain and 
Germany existed from 11 a.m. and between France and 
Germany from 5 p.m. on Sunday, September 3, 1939. 


This was the beginning. What the end will be no man 
can tell. But if we cannot yet say where the road on which 
we have entered is leading us, we can at least record where 
we hope to go. What are the objects so essential to our 
national existence and well-being that we are prepared, as 
a nation and as individuals, to go through the valley of 
the shadow of death to reach them? What are we fighting 
for? The question can be answered, and truthfully 
answered, with abstractions, as it was admirably done by 
the Prime Minister on Sunday. “ It is the evil things that 
we shall be fighting against—brute force, bad faith, injus- 
tice, oppression and persecution.” But the ordinary man 
does not easily think in abstractions. His grim determina- 
tion is based on concrete realities. He wants to live free 
to hold his own opinions, free to indulge in the luxury of 
argument and disagreement, free to spend his-leisure hours 
at his own fireside or at his own pursuits, free to devote his 
productive powers to meeting the material wants of 
himself and his fellows, free to build up a higher standard of 
living instead of a higher standard of aggressive power, free 
to bring up a family without the haunting menace of inse- 
curity. In the last few years, even the most thoughtless man 
in the street has realised that Hitlerism makes all these ele- 
ments of civilised living impossible. It suppresses opinion; 
it monopolises leisure for the countless drills and displays 
necessary to the generation of “ spontaneous enthusiasm; ” 
it drains off for military purposes all production above the 
minimum necessary to keep the people alive; it propagates 
the nauseous doctrine that children are born for the 
cannon. Hitlerism has done these things to Germany for 
more than six years, and it has built up on this funda- 
mental iniquity a superstructure of added brutality and 
senseless racial persecution. But in the last three years it 
has started doing these things to us too. It has started 
compelling us to devote our energies to re-armament, our 
leisure to drilling, our income to taxes; it has cast over 
our lives the shadow of doom. Hitler has proved that we 
cannot be indifferent to the ways in which other people 
govern themselves. He has convinced the easy-going, 
tolerant British democracy that it must go through 
another bout of agony if ever again Englishmen are to 
live in peace and wealth and contentment. 





It has proved impossible, in the conditions of this 
week, to prepare the extended survey of Russia’s 
resources in relation to Germany’s needs which it had 
been hoped to include in this issue of The Economist. 
It is still hoped to publish it next week. 
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To say that we are fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy would be to invite derisive comment. But we 
are fighting, in the most literal sense, to safeguard demo- 
cracy in those countries of Western Europe and Overseas 
where it has taken root. And democracy in Britain and 
France will not be safe if they are faced with brutal dic- 
tatorships in any Great Power. Democracy and dictator- 
ship cannot long exist side by side; if they do, the bad 
will drive out the good, either through a military conquest 
of the democracies or by forcing them, in self-defence, as 
we have been forced in recent years, not indeed to abandon 
democracy, but to divert it to evil purposes of organising 
for strength instead of for wealth. Many people have asked 
in these past years of strain what good a war would do. 
The answer is, of course, that a war does no good; but it 
has become the only way of preventing infinitely greater 
harm. 

And why has it become the only way? That is a question 
that only history can finally answer. But one moral can be 
drawn now which history will not upset. We have had 
many chances of strangling in-their infancy the forces of 
aggression and brutality which have now engulfed the world 
in war. As each issue has arisen, we have refused to meet 
the risks attached to the suppression of brute force. And, as 
issue has followed issue, we have seen the price of security 
rise, in a steady Sibylline progress, until now it has reached 
the most awful height that a nation ever had to face. 
Before we plunge into war, this lesson must be drawn from 
twenty-one years of uneasy peace: security cannot be 
attained by avoiding risks; a policy of limited commitments 
leads inevitably to the unlimited commitment of war; safety 
cannot be found without courage. Let us never again make 
the mistake of being involved in the maintenance of peace 
without being committed to its enforcement. 

These considerations provide two of the pillars of the 
eventual peace settlement: it must bring the end of armed 
dictatorship; and it must provide for a world-wide system 
of enforcing peace. A third pillar must, of course, be the 
restoration of their independence to those people who have 
lost it, primarily the Czechs. But these three aims achieved, 
the fourth must be an avoidance of any merely vengeful or 
repressive provisions against Germany, which would pro- 
vide genuine grievances for a new Hitler. If she is demo- 
cratic, if she co-operates in the new international order, if 
she restores her unjust conquests, it will be to our interests 
at the end of this war (as we can now see that it was to our 
interest in 1918) to help her to unity, equality, wealth and 
self-respect. The only alternative policy would be one of 
permanent partition and garrisoning of a defeated Ger- 
many, for which the democracies have neither the 
strength nor the moral mandate. 

These, then, are the four principles of peace: Demo- 
cracy, an International Order, Restitution and Generosity. 
Their translation into precise details is a matter which 
cannot now be undertaken. But there are certain points 
to which it is essential that we should all now commit our- 
selves as publicly as we can, while our visions are still 
unclouded. There must be no annexations of German 
territory and no indemnities. There must be disarma- 
ment, but no expectation that Germany will remain dis- 
armed while other nations are armed. There must be a 
genuine sharing of colonial benefits and responsibilities 
through the widest extension of the mandatory principle. 
There must be a new League of Nations, with the hesita- 
tions and half-commitments of the old removed. There 
must be an end of the more senseless forms of economic 
nationalism. 

In the madness and the agony that is to come, we must 
cling fast to these principles. Only so can we be 
quite sure that, in defending democracy, we shall not 
betray it, and that the freedom for which we fight is that 
freedom for all men on which alone permanent peace can 
be built. 
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Canada — Empire Arsenal 


OWER to produce ranks high among the decisive 
P cuts in any major war. It has already been empha- 
sised in this journal (September 2nd, pages 434-7) that 
Great Britain possesses a marked advantage over Germany 
in this respect. But it is the British Empire, and not 
Britain alone, which has declared war on Germany. To 
Britain’s material advantage must be added the continu- 
ing contribution which can be made by the Dominions 
and colonial territories. Outstanding among these is 
Canada, who may well supplement her traditional part 
of Empire Granary with that of Empire Arsenal. 

The logic of such a development is immediately appar- 
ent. Canada is reasonably safe from the hazard of air 
bombing, and at the same time the most accessible of the 
outlying parts of the Empire to Britain. Additional factors 
are that the extent and variety of Canada’s natural re- 
sources render them of peculiar value in a war emergency, 
while the Dominion has made such progress in diversified 
manufacturing as to have laid a sound foundation on which 
to build war industries. 

Just what Canada to-day might be capable of in this 
direction is faintly foreshadowed in her record of accom- 
plishment during the Great War. The achievements of the 
half-million soldiers Canada raised and the 400,000 odd 
she sent overseas, as well as the thousands who served with 
the Royal Air Force, tend to overshadow the accomplish- 
ments of those who served no less in other fields. 

Food production was augmented to make greater ship- 
ments possible. This was attributable to the efforts of 
patriotic Canadian farmers with a very depleted labour 
force, supplemented by town and city men who gave up 
their holidays to help bring in the harvests. Campaigns for 
increased food production resulted in the extension of the 
officially estimated area of farm crops from 33 million 
acres in 1914 to 51 million acres in 1918, an increase of 
54 per cent. A vastly enhanced wheat and other food pro- 
duction developed out of the extension of a peace-time 
activity. 

What Canada accomplished in activities new and strange 
to her was yet more remarkable. As a result of overtures 
from the Imperial War Office the Canadian Minister of 
Militia appointed a Shell Committee in September, 1914, 
to undertake the task of organising the supply of shrapnel 
to the British Government, and the first shipments were 
made in December, 1914. By May 31, 1915, about 400 
establishments were engaged in the manufacture of shells. 
In November, 1915, the work of the Shell Committee was 
transferred to the Imperial Munitions Board, which was 
directly responsible to the Imperial Ministry of Munitions. 

Canadian accomplishment in the subsequent years of 
hostilities received recognition in a report of the Imperial 
War Cabinet for 1917. “ Canada’s contribution during the 
last year has been very striking. Fifteen per cent. of the 
total expenditure of the Ministry of Munitions in the last 
six months was incurred in that country. She has manu- 
factured nearly every type of shell from the 18-pounder to 
the 9.2 inch. In the case of the 18-pounder no less than 
55 per cent. of the output of shrapnel shells in the last six 
months came from Canada, and most of these were com- 
Plete rounds of ammunition which went direct to France. 
Canada also contributed 42 per cent. of the total 4.5 inch 
shells, 27 per cent. of the 6-inch shells, 20 per cent. of the 
60-pounder H.E. shells, 15 per cent. of the 8-inch shells, 
and 16 per cent. of the 9.2-inch.” 

B A further idea of what Canada was able to do for the 
ane Army in the field by supplying munitions is furn- 
1914 ee following figures of the value of production: 
1917 8,164; 1915, $57,213,688; 1916, $296,505,257; 

> $38,213,553; 1918, $260,711,751. In addition, as 





a result of industries new to Canada established under the 
direction of the Imperial Munitions Board, shipbuilding 
contracts were awarded to the extent of $70 millions, and 
some 2,900 airplanes were built. All this was accom- 
plished by a country totally unprepared, with a substantial 
part of its man power actually in the field of hostilities, 
and having to learn a great deal about many lines of pro- 
duction. To-day, the possibility of hostilities has been an- 
ticipated and plans have been laid (only some of which it is 
reasonable to conclude have been disclosed) which could 
put Canada on a war footing as the arsenal of the British 
people. In every physical way she will be found better 
prepared and cquipped to play the réle than she was in 
1914-18. 

Primarily Canada will appear again in the part of 
emergency food provider. She will start out from a much 
more favourable position than she did in 1914. With her 
population but slightly augmented, the Dominion has 
added nearly 10 million acres to the area of possible food 
production on top of the artificially swollen figure of 
1918. She is still able to export more than 80 per cent. 
of the wheat she raises, which in the record year 1928 
amounted to over 500 million bushels. In 1938 the crop 
was 350 million bushels, and this year it promises to get 
near the 400 million mark. 

War-power still depends largely on minerals, and since 
the signing of the Armistice there has been a great expan- 
sion of the Canadian mineral industry, the annual value 
of minerals produced having more than doubled. Canada 
is still producing 87 per cent. of the world’s supply of 
nickel, a mineral in great demand for war purposes. In 
addition, she accounts for 11 per cent. of the world’s 
copper, 11 per cent. of lead, and 9 per cent. of zinc. The 
iron and steel industry, which under war-time stimulus 
reached an output figure of over a million tons of pig iron 
a year, is presently equipped under peace-time demand 
to produce 1,500,000 tons annually. Upon the emergency 
war-time construction of aircraft has been built a sub- 
Stantial industry to meet domestic requirements, which is 
capable of considerable and rapid expansion. The inves- 
tigation and development of natural resources, which pro- 
ceeds unceasingly in Canada, have in the post-war period 
revealed new possessions of the utmost value to the Empire 
in war-time. s 

Before the crisis of September, 1938, the British 
Government revealed that it hoped to encourage the 
creation of war supplies industries which could be 
expanded substantially through obtaining Canadian 
Government co-operation and increased participation 
in defence expenditures. It made the placing of busi- 
ness in the Dominion contingent upon Canada’s co- 
operating in the matter of expense through contributing to 
Empire defence. On this understanding the British Govern- 
ment undertook to supplement any Canadian Government 
orders with additional orders sufficient to make it worth 
while for Canadian companies to install additional 
machinery and make other plant changes necessary for 
development of armament manufacture. Much attention 
has also been given to the plant facilities of leading com- 
panies which obtained experience in armament production 
during the Great War and whose ability to handle war 
supplies work is known in Government circles as a result 
of plan surveys in recent years. It was revealed some time 
ago that plans existed for the rapid transformation of these 
factories from their peace-time occupations to the making 


- of shells. 


More immediate is the co-operation between Canada 
and Britain in preparations for war in the air. Geographical 
position alone would make this a logical development since 
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Canada is the only Dominion accessible by air to Great 
Britain without involving passage over any foreign country, 
while, though remote from any likely theatre of war, planes 
manufactured in Canada can be flown to Britain without 
extra fuel tanks. Federal and Provincial Government 
and commercial aviation requirements in the post-war 
period have developed a substantial manufacturing 
industry, to which Britain and the United States have con- 
tributed and which is capable of considerable expansion. 
The Commercial Air Transport and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, established in 1934, comprises sixteen operating 
companies, fifteen manufacturing companies and eight 
associate member firms providing equipment or service to 
the industry. 

Plans recently concluded involve not only the placing of 
large-scale and long-term contracts with private Canadian 
plants for the manufacture of bombers but for the training 
of fliers from Britain in Canadian schools. Nine of the 
Dominion’s leading industrial organisations have formed 
a central organisation and are building two plants for the 
construction of these bombers, existing plants being found 
insufficiently large for the contracts of the British Govern- 
ment. The preliminary order for long-range bombers 
involves an expenditure of nearly $100 millions, which 
may be compared with the $14 millions spent by the 
Imperial Munitions Board for the construction of planes 
in Canada in 1918. In addition, orders for training craft 
in large quantities are also anticipated from the British 
Government. 

Individual manufacturers in Canada are to build parts 
for the bombing planes, and the ships will then be com- 
pleted and assembled at the central plants, engines shipped 
from Britain installed, and the craft flown across the 
Atlantic. Pilots for the British flying service will in the 
first place be trained at the Government training school at 
Camp Borden, and thereafter as the plan expands other 
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training schools will be established for the Purpose righ 
across Canada. The success of both these branches of = 
would seem to be assured by the splendid records 
Canadian aviators and manufacturers have already made 

A new field in which Canada has recently acquired come 
potential importance is that of oil production. I; would 
be a mistake to assume that the output of the Turner 
Valley field in Alberta will make more than a minor con. 
tribution to the Empire’s oil resources. But it would also 
be a mistake to conclude that the present production of 
between 20,000 and 30,000 barrels per day represents 
maximum. It is the opinion of experts of the Government 
Geographical Survey Department that another field of 
crude oil other than the Turner Valley, which is the main 
producing area at present, will be found in Alberta before 
long, and compared with the mere strip of twenty-five 
miles which comprises the Turner Valley producing field 
it has been estimated that 100,000 square miles in Alberta 
is favourable for oil development. The important thing js 
that oil in volume is to-day an actuality in Alberta, within 
the Empire, relatively inaccessible to enemy attack. As part 
of Britain’s re-armament programme one may hope to see 
investigation and drilling continue at a very much 
accelerated rate. 

Not alone by reason of her geographical position, but 
on account of the development which has taken place in 
the post-war period in mineral investigation and exploita- 
tion, in the progress of the various phases of aviation and 
in industrial expansion Canada is a greater Empire asset 
to-day than she was in 1914 and is capable of an enlarged 
service. The Dominion is revealed as occupying a place of 
new and greater importance in the scheme of Empire 
defence and in the prosecution of a war in which the 
Empire is involved. Quite apart from the organising of 
a militant force Canada’s aid is invaluable. It is well this 
is being increasingly recognised. 


The Damning Documents 


N Friday evening of last week, some twelve hours 
after the German warcraft had launched their first 
bombs on Polish territory, the British Government pub- 
lished as a White Paper the text of the correspondence 
it had had since August 22nd with the German Govern- 
ment. These documents lay bare the diplomatic subterfuge 
with which the Nazis prepared for the invasion of Poland. 
And in proving beyond any doubt that, from the very 
beginning, the Nazis meant to have war, they also prove 
that the British Government meant to have peace, and 
did everything possible to keep the peace. 
The main points in the British and German communi- 
cations, which are taken in turn, are summarised below: — 


1. Letter of August 22nd from the Prime Minister to the 
German Chancellor:— 


It stated that measures taken by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been rendered necessary by military movements 
reported from Germany, and by belief evident in some 
quarters in Berlin that after German-Soviet Agreement 
Britain would not stand by Poland. 


No greater mistake could be made. Whatever may prove to 
be the nature of the German-Soviet Agreement, it cannot alter 
ae ae — to Poland which His Maijesty’s 

vernment have stated in public repeatedly and plain! d 
which they are determined to fulfil. er 


It continued that “it would be a dangerous illusion to 
think that, if war once starts, it will come to an early end 
even if a success on any one of the several fronts on which 
it will be engaged should have been secured.” War between 
the two peoples would be the greatest calamity that could 
occur. There was nothing in the questions arising between 
Germany and Poland which could not be resolved without 
Cable de eree: if only confidence could be restored to 

¢ discussions in a different atmos f i 
puted teen phere from that which 


2. Communication from Herr Hitler to the Prime 
Minister, handed to His Majesty's Ambassador on August 
23, 1939. 


Germany has never sought conflict with England and has 
never interfered in English interests. But Germany possesses 
certain definite interests which it is impossible to renounce. 
“These do not extend beyond the limits of the necessities 
laid down by former German history and deriving from vital 
economic pre-requisites.” To these questions belong the Ger- 
man City of Danzig, and the connected problem of the 
Corridor. Germany was prepared to negotiate “on the basis 
of a proposal of truly unparalleled magnanimity.” But 
Britain’s guarantee had encouraged Poland “to unloosen 4 
wave of appalling terrorism against the one and a-half 
million German inhabitants living in Poland.” This was 1 
tolerable to the German Reich. : 

Britain’s assistance to Poland could “ make no change in 
the determination of the Reich Government to safeguard Its 
interests.” Germany, if attacked by England, would be found 
prepared and determined. “I have already more than once 
declared before the German people and the world that there 
can be no doubt concerning the determination of the new 
German Reich to accept, for however long it might be, 
every sort of misery and tribulation rather than to sactl 
fice its national interests, let alone its honour.” There = 
information that the British and French Governments ha 
the intention to carry out measures of mobilisation. 

I therefore inform your Excellency that, in the event of - 

military announcements being carried into effect, I shall orde 

immediate mobilisation of the German forces. 

3. Supplementary Communication from Herr = 
handed to His Majesty's Ambassador on August 25, 19?” 


The Fuehrer said he desired to make a move towards 
England as decisive as that made towards Russia. i 
made three points: that Poland’s actual tions ha 


come intolerable, and it made no difference who was ee 
sible; that Germany was “in all conditions determ! 
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abolish these Macedonian conditions on her eastern frontier 
and, what is more, to do so in the interests of quiet and 
order, but also in the interests of European peace”; that the 
“problem of Danzig and the Corridor must be solved.” 

The German Chancellor then said that, after the solution 
of that problem, he was prepared and determined to approach 
England once more with a large comprehensive offer. He 
accepted the British offer if: — 

(1) His colonial demands which were limited and could be 
negotiated by peaceful methods were fulfilled, and in this case 
he was prepared to fix the longest time limit. 

(2) His obligations towards Italy were not touched—he did 
not demand that England give up her obligations towards 
France. 

(3) He also desired to stress the irrevocable determination of 
Germany never again to enter into conflict with Russia. He 
would, after entering into agreements with England, be ready to 
accept a reasonable limitation of armaments which corre- 
sponded to the new political situation, and which was economi- 
cally tolerable. He renewed his assurances that he was not 
interested in Western problems. 


4. Reply of His Majesty's Government dated August 28, 
1939, to the German Chancellor's Communications of 
August 23 and 25, 1939. 


The German Chancellor’s proposals affecting the ultimate 
relations between Germany and Great Britain were stated in 
very general form and would require closer definition, but 
His Majesty’s Government were fully prepared to take them, 
with some additions, as subjects for discussion and they 
would be ready, if the differences between Germany and 
Poland were peacefully composed, to proceed so soon as 
practicable to such discussion with a sincere desire to reach 
agreement. As to the settlement of the German-Polish dis- 
pute, everything turned on the nature of the settlement and 
method by which it was to be reached. On those points the 
Chancellor’s message was silent. His Majesty's Government 
could not, for any advantage offered to Great Britain, 
acquiesce in a settlement which put in jeopardy the inde- 
pendence of a State to whom they had given their guarantee. 


The next step should be the initiation of direct discussions 
between the German and Polish Governments on a basis 
which would include the safeguarding of Poland’s essential 
interests and the securing of the settlement by an inter- 
national guarantee. The British Government had already 
received from the Polish Government a definite assurance 
that they were prepared to enter into discussions on this 
basis. If such discussion led to agreement then the way 
would be open to the negotiation of that wider and more 
complete understanding between Great Britain and Germany 
which both countries desired. 


5. Reply of the German Chancellor to the Communication 
of August 28, 1939, from His Majesty's Government. 
Handed to Sir Nevile Hendersen during the evening of 
August 29th. 


After referring to “ persecution of the large German 
national group in Poland,” and stating that this condition 
of affairs was intolerable, the communication stated that “ the 
demands of the German Government are in conformity with 
the revision of the Versailles Treaty in regard to this terri- 
tory which has always been recognised as being necessary: 
viz., return of Danzig and the Corridor to Germany, the 
safeguarding of the existence of the German national group 
in the territories remaining to Poland.” 

_The German Government was prepared to enter into 
direct discussions, desiring in this way to give the British 
Government and nation a proof of the sincerity of Germany’s 
intentions to enter into a lasting friendship with Great 
Britain, In the event of a territorial re-arrangement in Poland 
they would no longer be able to bind themselves to give 
guarantees or to participate in guarantees without the 
U.S.S.R. being associated therewith. They never had any in- 
tention of touching Poland’s vital interests or questioning 
the existence of an independent Polish State. 

The German Government, accordingly, in the circumstances, 
agree to accept the British Government’s offer of their good 
Offices in securing the dispatch of a Polish emissary with full 
powers. They count on the arrival of this Emissary on Wednes- 
day, August 30, 1939. The German Government will imme- 
diately draw up proposals for a solution acceptable to them- 
selves and will, if possible, place these at the disposal of the 
British Government before the arrival of the Polish negotiator. 


wee Telegram from H.M. Government to Sir Nevile 
enderson sent at 2 a.m. on August 30, 1939. 


Careful consideration would be given to German Govern- 
a S reply bui it was, of course, unreasonable to expect 
t they could produce a Polish representative in Berlin 


to-day, and German Government must not expect this, 
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Documents 7 and 8 are telegrams from the British Govern- 
ment referring to the danger of frontier incidents. 


9. Telegram from H.M. Government to Sir N. Henderson, 
Sent at 6.50 p.m. on August 30, 1939. 


The British Government could not advise the Polish 
Government to comply with German request for a Polish 
representative with full powers to come to Berlin to receive 
German Proposals, a procedure which was wholly unreason- 
able. Adoption of normal diplomatic procedure ‘suggested. 


10. Reply of H.M. Government to the German Chan- 
cellor’s Communication on August 29, 1939. This Reply was 
handed by Sir N. Henderson to Herr von Ribbentrop at 
Midnight on August 30, 1939. 


After noting the various points so far established, the reply 
States that His Majesty’s Government must make an express 
reservation in regard to the statement of the particular de- 
mands put forward by the German Government in an earlier 
passage in their reply. His Majesty’s Government were at 
once informing the Polish Government of the German 
Government’s reply. The method of contact and arrange- 
ments for discussions must obviously be agreed with 
all urgency between the German and Polish Govern- 
ments, but in His Majesty’s Government’s view it would be 
impracticable to establish contact so early as to-day. His 
Majesty’s Government fully recognised the need for speed 
in the initiation of discussion. They would suggest that a 
temporary modus vivendi might be arranged for Danzig. 


11. Translation of a Message which was communicated to 
H.M. Ambassador in Berlin by the State Secretary in the 
evening of August 31st. 


After a long argumentation, the following sixteen pro- 
posals were submitted : — 


1. The Free City of Danzig should return to the Reich. 

2. A plebiscite should be held in Polish territory north of 
a line Marienwerde-Graudenz-Kulm-Bromberg (inclusive) and 
thence running in a westerly direction to Shoenlanke. 

3. Those who might vote included all Germans either domi- 
ciled there on January 1, 1918, or by that date born there, and 
similarly of Poles, Kashubes, etc. Germans who had left the 
territory should return to it to vote. The plebiscite area would 
be placed under an international commission as in the case of 
the Saar territory. Powers represented would be Italy, the Soviet 
Union, France and England. Polish authorities would evacuate 
the area within a period of the utmost brevity 

4. Gdynia would be excluded from the plebiscite area. 

5. The plebiscite would not take place for twelve months. 

6. During that period free transit traffic would be established. 

7. The plebiscite would be decided by simple majority of 
votes recorded. 

8. If the plebiscite area went to Poland, Germany would 
receive an extra-territorial traffic zone, and the same in the 
contrary case. 

9. If the area returned to the Reich, latter declared its right 
to proceed to an exchange of populations. 

10. Special rights for Poland in Danzig would be negotiated 
on a basis of special rights for Germany in Gdynia. 

11. Both Danzig and Gdynia would be demilitarised. 

12. The peninsula of Hela would in either case be 
demilitarised. 

13.*An international committee of enquiry would be set up 
to deal with minority complaints on both sides. Economic or 
other damage, etc., to be made good as from 1918. 

14. Germany and Poland would conclude a minorities agree- 
ment. 

15..In the event of agreement, Germany and Poland would 
immediately demobilise their armed forces. 

16. Further measures to be conjointly agreed upon. 


Document 12 is a telegram (acknowledged by Document 
13) referring to Polish Government's action through tts 
Berlin Ambassador and to need for modus vivendi in 
Danzig. 

14. The concluding document is an explanatory Note 
upon the actual course of events. Jnter alia, it points out 


that: — 
the German reply in writing was handed to H.M. Ambassa- 
dor at 7.15 p.m. on August 29th. Apart from the complete 
distortion of events leading up to the crisis, the German 
Government’s reply demanded the arrival in Berlin of a Polish 
emissary with full powers during the course of the following 
day. 
The reply of the British Government is self-explanatory. It 
was communicated by H.M. Ambassador to the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at midnight on August 30th. Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s reply was to produce a long document which 
he read out rapidly in German. It was apparently the sixteen- 
int plan which the German Government have since pub- 
lished. When Sir Nevile Henderson asked for the text of these 
proposals in accordance with the undertaking in the German 
reply of August 29th, Herr von Ribbentrop asserted that it 
was now too late, as the Polish plenipotentiary had not arrived 
in Berlin by midnight, as had been demanded by the German 
Government in their communication of the previous evening. 
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The Note points out that the Polish Government would 
authorise their Ambassador to inform the German Govern- 
ment that they accepted the British proposals for negotia- 
tions, and that: — 


The Polish Ambassador in Berlin (M. Lipski) was not re- 
ceived by Herr von Ribbentrop until the evening of August 31st. 
After this interview the German Government broadcast their 
proposals forthwith. M. Lipski at once tried to establish contact 
with Warsaw, but was unable to do so because all means of 
communication between Poland and Germany had been closed 
by the German Government. 


The Ultimatum to Germany 


Speaking in the House of Commons on Friday, September 
lst, the Prime Minister noted that the German Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Polish acceptance of the British proposals 
for negotiation was that “without another word, German 
troops crossed the Polish frontier this morning at dawn and 
are since reported to be bombing open towns.” 


In these circumstances, he said, there was only one course 
opea to us. His Majesty's Ambassador in Berlin and the 
French Ambassador had been instructed to hand the German 
Government the following document: — 


Early this morning the German Chancellor issued a pro- 
clamation to the German Army which indicated clearly that 
he was about to attack Poland. Information which has reached 
his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
French Government indicates that German troops have crossed 
the Polish frontier and that attacks upon Polish towns are pro- 
ceeding. In these circumstances it appears to the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and of France that by their action 
the German Government have created conditions—namely, an 
aggressive act of force against Poland threatening the indepen- 
dence of Poland—which call for the implementation by the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of France of the 
undertaking to Poland to come to her assistance. I am accord- 
ingly to inform your Excellency that unless the German 
Government are prepared to give his Majesty’s Government 
satisfactory assurances that the German Government have sus- 
pended all aggressive action against Poland and are prepared 
promptly to withdraw their forces from Polish territory, his 
Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom will without 
hesitation fulfil their obligations to Poland. 


If a reply to this last warning was unfavourable, and he 
did not suggest that it was likely to be otherwise, His 
Majesty's Ambassador was instructed to ask for his passports. 
In that case we were ready. 


Defence 


HE measures necessary to the defence of Britain are 

now coming into force with a rapidity and smoothness 
which constitute ample evidence of thorough and detailed 
preparation. In the last two issues of The Economist sum- 
maries have been published of the measures taken since the 
announcement of the Russo-German Pact on August 21st. 
These measures have so far been classified under the two 
heads of Departmental Instructions, representing detailed 
steps taken to implement existing civil defence legislation, 
and Emergency Powers, which were enumerated in the 
Defence Regulations published on Monday, August 28th, 
under the authority of the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act. Two new categories must now be added. They are 
Orders in Council made under the Defence Regulations, and 
New Legislation, of which there has been a considerable 
quantity since the summoning of Parliament on Friday, 
September Ist. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 


An extension of A.R.P. measures on Thursday evening, August 
31st, involving instructions to local controllers to assume duty, 
was accompanied by the issue of instructions to complete the 
distribution of civilian respirators and to protect essential A.R.P. 
buildings. All oversea telephone services were cut off. 

By Friday the full machinery of civil defence was in operation. 
All A.R.P. personnel were called up for duty, as were the Police 
War Reserve; the use of sirens for other purposes than the giving 
of air-raid warnings was prohibited; a complete black-out was 
ordered to take effect at sunset; and the arrangements for evacua- 
tion were put into operation. While the exodus was in progress 
from the areas already scheduled, a number of new towns were 
added to the list. It was announced that a scheme had been pre- 
pared for issue by the Ministry of Health for the maintenance of 
essential buildings, other than dwelling-houses, in war time. The 
exigencies of emergency conditions necessitated the setting up of 
a censorship on letters to places abroad, but at the same time a 
number of arrangements were made for the adequate function- 
ing of peace-time activities. These included appeals for helpers 
to assist in bringing in the harvest, and to those goods vehicle 
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The German Reply 


The German reply to the British Note calling for the with- 
drawal of troops was handed to the British Ambassador jn 
the form of a memorandum, and was a blunt refusal. The 
main points were as follows: — 

The Reich Government and the German nation refuse to 
accept or even to satisfy the demands in the form of an 
ultimatum from the British Government. But for the interven- 
tion of the British Government a settlement satisfactory to both 
sides would have been found to the disputes between Germany 
and Poland. The German Government watched patiently the 
torture of the German population by the Poles for five months 
before taking matters into their own hands. The British 
Government rebuffed Signor Mussolini’s peace proposal, 
although the German Government had been willing to accept 
it. British politicians have for years been preaching the annijhil- 
ation and obliteration of the German nation. The German 
Government are determined to defend their freedom and inde- 
pendence, and will answer British aggression with like arms 
and in a like way. 


The British ultimatum expired at 11 a.m. on Septem- 
ber 3rd, and the French ultimatum at 5 p.m. on the same 
day. From then onwards a state of war existed between 
Britain and France on the one hand, and Germany on 
the other. 


The Italian Mediatory Move 


An official account of a diplomatic intervention by Signor 
Mussolini was issued in Rome on September 4th. On August 
31st the Duce, it stated, informed the British and French 
Governments that he could call an international conference 
on September Sth for the purpose of a peaceful revision. 
The replies arrived on September Ist. 

With the replies of the French and British Governments 
favourable in principle, the Italian Government informed 
Chancellor Hitler at 10 o’clock on September 2nd that there 
was still a possibility of calling a conference. Hitler replied 
that he must first know if the Note presented by Britain and 
France had the character of an ultimatum, since in that case 
all negotiation would be useless, and if he could count on 
a delay of 24 hours to consider and take his decisions on the 
subject. At a late hour in the afternoon there reached Rome 
from London and Paris affirmative replies on these two ques- 
tions, and that a withdrawal of German forces was a funda- 
mental condition of British and French participation in a 
conference. 


Measures 


operators who had not yet done so to register their vehicles in 
the emergency index or to join groups to ensure the fullest use 
of existing transport. A detail of civilian life was provided for 
by the issue of special instructions to pensioners and persons 
insured under National Health schemes. 

Civil Defence preparations continued at an accelerated rate 
on Saturday, and the Lord Privy Seal made a statement empha- 
sising the fact that still more volunteers were required if the 
work was to be completed with the maximum speed and thorough- 
ness. Detailed instructions to vehicle drivers in air raids were 
issued and an appeal was made for the fullest co-operation of 
householders in making the black-out completely effective. The 
arrangements of the Ministry of Health for an emergency medical 
service were advanced one stage further by the issue of instruc- 
tions to doctors enrolled for whole-time duty at specified hos- 
pitals to report at once and for certain members of the Civil 
Nursing Reserve to do likewise. Further rearrangement of peace- 
time activities included the restriction of Empire air-mail s¢r- 
vices; the ordering home of fishing vessels off the East Coast; the 
cancellation of all special excursion trains on the L.M. &S. 
Railway; the coming into force of the Board of Trade scheme 
for the insurance against King’s enemy risks of certain goods 
owned by sellers; and the setting-up of a War Risks Insurance 
Office for cargoes. : 

The declaration of war on Sunday morning was received by 4 
country whose civil and commercial life had in many respects 
already been placed on a war footing. It was immediately aaveet 
by a number of Government announcements which modified sti 
further the normal functioning of peace-time activities. All 
cinemas, theatres and other places of entertainment were closed; 
gatherings involving large numbers congregating together were 
prohibited until further notice; schools in evacuation areas were 
closed for a period of at least a week; the general public were 
warned to keep off the streets; and special arrangements were 
made for reporting by the unemployed at Labour Exchanges 
Special provisions ing commerce and finance included th¢ 
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of capital; a Board of Trade announcement that trading with the 
enemy becomes unlawful on the outbreak of war; the publication 
of the fact that British merchant vessels are liable to examination 
by the British Naval Contraband Control Service; the requisi- 
tioning of privately owned goods railway wagons by the Minister 
of Transport; and the closing of Billingsgate market, accom- 
panied by alternative arrangements for the sale of fish. The first 
steps towards rationing were taken, with the appointment by the 
Minister of Supply of fifteen Controllers of Materials and the 
announcement by the Secretary for Mines of the arrangements 
for the pooling and utilisation of petrol supplies. Finally, a 
notice was issued requiring the registration of aliens. 

Monday saw the Proclamation in The London Gazette of a 
list of articles to be treated as contraband of war. It included 
arms, fuel, means of transport, coin and bullion. Food and 
clothing were declared conditional contraband. The Controller 
of Clearing Offices made an announcement of the arrangements 
concerning the carrying on of Anglo-Spanish, Anglo-Roumanian, 
Anglo-Italian and Anglo-Turkish clearings. In the official sphere 
of civil defence it was announced that more stretcher-bearers and 
ambulance drivers were required in the London area, and that 
the Minister of Transport had authorised the issue of a special 
National Service driving licence to holders of provisional 
licences who might otherwise experience some delay in taking the 
necessary test. The duty of farmers in the growing of home 
food supplies was emphasised in a broadcast message by the 
Minister of Agriculture, and once again the appeal was reinforced 
in a practical manner, on Tuesday, by an arrangement with the 
War Office under which a certain number of serving soldiers will 
be enabled to assist in bringing in the harvest. 


EMERGENCY POWERS 


The first 96 Regulations under the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act were summarised in the last issue of The 
Economist on pages 439-440. A subsequent Order-in-Council 
has added 32 new Regulations and a Schedule concerning 
amendments to the Official Secrets Acts, 1911 and 1920. The 
new Regulations may be summarised as follows : — 


THE DEFENCE REGULATIONS 1939 


Part 1.—Provisions for the Security of the State 
Interference with Essential Services 


1A. Interference with His Majesty’s servants in the per- 
formance of their duties, or with other persons performing 
essential services, is forbidden. The regulation does not cover 
ee or peacefully persuading others to take part in a 
strike. 


Assisting the Enemy and Sabotage 


2A. The doing of any act likely to assist an enemy, or sabotage 
of any article used or Intended to be used in His Majesty’s 
service, are offences punishable with penal servitude for life. 


Safeguarding Information Useful to an Enemy 


6. Existing Acts concerning Patents, Designs and Trade Marks 
may be ignored by a Secretary of State or the Admiralty who 
wishes to restrict the publication of information, to require details 
or to use plans and documents. Applications for the grant of a 
patent or the registration of a design may only be made by per- 
mission of the Comptroller-General of Patents. 


Restrictions on Movements and Activities of Persons 


= The movements of suspected persons may be restricted by 
order. 

18B. The use of certain articles by suspected persons and their 
employment and communications with other persons may be 
restricted by order. Orders may also be made for their detention. 
Objections to such orders may be submitted to advisory com- 
mittees constituted under the Regulation. 

18C. No person shall assist a prisoner of war to escape. Access 
to prisoners of war and their conduct, movements and employment 
may be regulated by order. 

20. Aliens may not change their names or trade under other 
names than their own. Change of name by British subjects is 
made subject to new restrictions. 


Part II.—Public Safety and Order 
Public Safety 


30. In the case of deaths occurring in consequence of war 
Operations, the usual arrangements for burial, inquests and the 
issue of certificates may not apply. 

_31. Interim superintendent registrars and deputy registrars of 
births, marriages and deaths may be appointed. 

33. Certain women may be exempted by order from Acts re- 
lating to midwives where circumstances require it. 


37. A curfew may be instituted by order. 


Public Order 


39A. No person shall endeavour to cause disaffection among 
His Majesty’s servants or have in his possession or control docu- 
ments whose dissemination would represent an attempt to cause 
disaffection. The provisions of s.3 of the Police Act (which 
Penalises the causing of disaffection among the police) are ex- 
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tended to special constables and ; 
members of fay ¢ dod 
police forces. railway and dock 


39B. Propaganda likely to be prejudicis 
la judicial to the defence of the 
bar ag . e efficient prosecution of the war is forbidden : 
- Local or general orders m e ibiting the 
dashes 0b teas ay be made prohibiting the 
‘ 39D. Proceedings for an offence against the Unlawful Drilling 
ct, 1819, may, with the consent of the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, be taken under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts. The 
maximum penalties are three months’ imprisonment or £100 fine 
or both. 

39E. Public processions and meetings may be prohibited by 
order if they are likely to cause serious public disorder or promote 

disaffection. ; 


40. The Secretary of State may appoint additional inspectors 
of constabulary. 


Part II1.—Ships and Aircraft 
_ 45A. The Board of Trade may by order regulate employment 
in British (other than Dominion) ships and aircraft. : 

45B. The Board of Trade may make limited or general orders 
prohibiting the employment of certain persons as agents abroad 
for ships and aircraft. 

Amendment to Regulation 47. The provision that it shall be 
unlawful, except under Board of Trade authority, to transfer or 
mortgage or transfer any mortgage of any British ship or share 
of such ship, is withdrawn. 

47A. Deserters from ships may be conveyed back by ships’ 
= constables or commissioned officers of His Majesty’s 
orces. 


Part IV.--Essential Supplies and Work 


General Provisions (Powers over Land, Property and 
Undertakings) 
59. Orders may be made exempting factories, mines and 
quarries from the provisions of Acts regulating them. 
60. Provision may be made by order for the safety and 
welfare of factory workers. 


Agriculture and Fisheries 
Amendment to Regulation 68. The functions of the Board of 
Trade under this Regulation (which concerns the felling and sale 
of trees) are transferred to the Minister of Supply. 


Part V.—General and Supplementary Provisions 


79. The finder of derelict articles believed to have been used or 
intended to be used by armed forces must report their whereabouts 
to the police, or, in the case of a document, deliver it. He may not 
otherwise tamper with the article. 

80. Penalties under the Geneva Convention Acts, 1911 and 
1937 (misuse of the Red Cross), are increased. 

80A. Articles and information must be provided for authorised 
persons. 

88A. Justices of the peace and superintendents or superior 
police officers may authorise entry and search of premises to 
obtain evidence of offences. 

88B. Constables and members of His Majesty’s forces in 
uniform may stop and search vehicles. 

88C. Constables and other authorised persons have power to 
arrest without warrant. 


ORDERS-IN-COUNCIL 


Orders-in-Council under the Defence Regulations began 
to appear immediately after the issue of those Regulations 
and the earliest were mentioned in the last issue of The 
Economist. Since then a number of others have appeared. By 
a Board of Trade amending Order of Thursday, August 31st, 
the export from the United Kingdom to any destination of 
civil aircraft or aircraft engines is now strictly regulated. On 
Friday four important Orders decreed the complete mobi- 
lisation of all the forces, placed the railways under the control 
of the Minister of Transport, provided for a black-out at 
sunset and prohibited the export from the United Kingdom 
of a large number of commodities including flour, tinned 
meat, fruit, vegetables and sugar. 

Over the week-end Orders made by the Home Secretary 
prohibited the landing or embarkation of British subjects 
except at certain approved ports and an amendment to the 
Aliens Order laid down certain new provisions affecting 
aliens at present in this country. The iron and steel industry 
was at the same time placed under the control of the 
Minister of Supply by Order and maximum prices were 
established. Four Orders by the Secretary for Mines regu- 
lated the export and wholesale and retail prices of coal, and 
laid down the standards for autumn rations for fuel and 
lighting. The last-named Order will be administered through 
local fuel overseers and local advisory committees of the 
supplying interests. The prices and distribution of a number 
of essential materials were placed under control by Orders 
made by the Minister of Supply. The materials concerned 
were iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, aluminium, wool, 
flax, hemp, jute, silk, rayon, timber, paper, leather, molasses 
and industrial alcohol. The Cultivation of Lands Order made 
by the Minister of Agriculture authorised a War Agricul- 
tural Executive Committee in each county to exercise on his 
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behalf the powers conferred by the Defence Regulations for 
the increase of home food production. } 

Monday’s crop of Orders were almost entirely concerned 
with the control of commodities. The Minister of Supply 
authorised the control of supplies and prices of paper and 
paper-making materials by the Paper Control—a Department 
of the Ministry; the control of prices of rayon yarn by 
another Department to be called the Silk and Rayon Con- 
trol; and the establishment of further controls for timber, 
non-ferrous metals, raw hides, skins, and leather, hemp and 
molasses and industrial alcohol. The prices of meat and 
flour were fixed by Order. The only Order not concerned 
with particular commodities was the Control of Traffic at 
Ports Order under which the Minister of Transport 
appointed a committee for each of the principal commercial 
ports to secure efficient operation. 

Further steps towards the ordering of industry and trade 
for the efficient prosecution of the war were made through a 
series of Orders issued on Tuesday. Board of Trade Orders 
provided that ships may be built or repaired in the United 
Kingdom only under licence, and that flour and provender 
should be placed under the control of the Board. Particulars 
of the Wool and Jute Controls were covered in Orders from 
the Ministry of Supply. The Sugar (Provisional Prices) Order 
from the Food (Defence Plans) Department fixed the maxi- 
mum. wholesale and retail prices for that commodity. Finally, 
a Board of Trade Order authorised the setting up of Food 
— Committees by local authorities other than county 
councils. 


DEFENCE LEGISLATION 


In the House of Commons on Friday night, September 
ist, sixteen Bills were passed into law. These were the first 
items in a new category of defence measures—legislation to 
deal with war emergency. Those which are particularly rele- 
vant to civil defence are summarised below. 


Compensation (Defence) Act 


This Act lays down the principles of compensation in 
respect of action taken in the exercise of emergency powers 


and aims at securing that claimants will not gain advantage 


from the emergency. 


Consolidated Fund Appropriation (No. 2) Act 


This authorises the issue of £500 millions from the Con- 
solidated Fund to supplement the spending authority of the 
Government. 


Courts (Emergency Powers) Act 


The general scheme of this Act is that in the main in a 
series of cases where people have rights against others they 
should not be permitted to proceed against them except with 
the leave of the court. 


Currency (Defence) Act 


The use of the Exchange Equalisation Account for pur- 
poses that arise in war is authorised by this Act. It also 
makes postal orders and certain bank notes legal tender, and 
constitutes advances by the Bank of England out of Govern- 
ment funds to approved banks and acceptors a prior floating 
charge on the assets of the borrower in favour of the bank. 


Essential Buildings and Plant (Repair of War Damage) Act 

This Act provides for the repair of buildings used for pur- 
poses essential to the welfare of the civil population, and 
the reinstatement of the plant of undertakings carried on for 
such purposes, where they are damaged by war. 


Housing (Emergency Powers) Act 
Similar provisions to those made in the last-named Act 


are provided for dwelling houses. Local authorities are 
empowered to do the necessary work. 


Import, Export and Customs Powers (Defence) Act 


The Board of Trade receives powers to regulate imports 


and exports. The control is extended to coastwise shipping 
and ships’ stores. 


Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) Act 
The object of this Act is to modify the rights and liabilities 
of landlords, tenants and other persons interested in land 
damaged by war. 


Regional Commissioners Act 


The payment of salaries and allowances to Regional Com- 
mussioners and other persons appointed for the securing of 
the co-ordination of civil defence is provided for. When a 
Member of the House of Commons is appointed to one of 
these positions the disqualification which normally attaches 
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to a Member accepting an office of profit under the Crown 
will not apply. 
Ships and Aircraft (Transfer Restrictions) Act 

The object of this Act is to restrict the transfer and mort- 
gage of ships and aircraft without the licence of the Presj- 
dent of the Board of Trade or the Secretary of State for Air. 

Other Acts passed on the same day (Friday) were the 
Armed Forces (Conditions of Service) Act, the Government 
of India Act (Amendment) Act, the Rent and Mortgage In- 
terest Restrictions Act, the War Damage to Land (Scotland) 
Act, the Ministers of the Crown (Emergency Appointments) 
Act and the Prize Act. 

On Saturday and Sunday, September 2nd and 3rd, 
further Acts were passed. They were: — 


National Service (Armed Forces) Act 
This is the Act which renders all fit male British subjects 
of the ages of 18 to 40 inclusive liable to be called up for 
service in the armed forces during the war emergency. 


National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions 
(Emergency Provisions) Act 

The existing law is amended to secure that persons insured 
under the scheme of National Health Insurance and Contri- 
butory Pensions do not suffer any loss of rights under these 
schemes by reason of joining the Armed Forces or entering 
upon war occupations. 

Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act 

This provides for grants to be made in respect of personal 
injuries or death caused by air raids or other operations of 
war to the civil population. 

The Isle of Man (War Legislation) Act, the House of 
Commons (Service in His Majesty’s Forces) Act and the 
Pensions (Navy, Army, Air Force and Mercantile Marine) 
Act were also passed on Saturday. 

On Monday the Education (Scotland) (War Service Super- 
annuation), Royal Marines, Navy and Marines (Wills), and 
Military and Air Forces (Prolongation of Service) Acts were 
passed. 


Six more Acts were passed on Tuesday. They were: — 
Local Government Staffs (War Service) Act 
Local authorities are empowered to make up the balance 
of the civil pay of their employees undertaking war service, 
including civil defence. 


National Registration Act 
The object of this Act is to put into operation the measures 
already prepared for the establishment of a system of national 
registration and to entrust the work to the Minister of Health 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland. 


Teachers’ Superannuation (War Service) Act 


This enables teachers to retain their pension privileges 
when undertaking war service. 


Trading with the Enemy Act 


The powers of the common law relating to trading with 
the enemy are made the subject of Statute. Specific machinery 
for enforcing the law and the enumeration of offences are 
enumerated in the Act. 


Unemployment Assistance (Emergency Powers) Act 


Unemployment assistance is extended so that allowances 
can be paid to those who are at present outside the scope of 
the Act but may be in distress through circumstances caused 
by the war. 


Unemployment Insurance (Emergency Powers) Act 

The object of this Act is to modify the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme by regulation when need arises during 
the war. 

Five Acts passed on Wednesday included : — 

Import Duties (Emergency Provisions) Act 

This Act suspends the statutory functions of the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee for the period of the emergency 
and gives the Treasury power to make Orders or grant 
licences or approve schemes. 


Income Tax Procedure (Emergency Provisions) Act 
The effect of this Act is to allow during the war any neccs- 


sary modifications of the territorial basis of the division of 


functions which obtains under the existing Income Tax Acts. 
The other Acts passed on this day were the Exchequer and 
Audit Departments (Temporary Provisions), Government 


and Other Stocks (Emergency Provisions), and Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) Acts. 
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NOTES OF 


The New Government.—The outbreak of war 
was immediately followed by the formation of a War Cabi- 
net. Of its nine members, six—the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary, the 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, the Secretary 
for War, and the Air Minister—are those who have 
hitherto held the same offices. A seventh member, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, survives from the previous Cabinet, but in 
the new office of Lord Privy Seal. There are thus only 
two newcomers. But they are powerful reinforcements 
indeed: Mr Winston Churchill as First Lord of the Admir- 
alty and Lord Hankey (who has sat in Cabinets longer 
than any man living) as Minister without Portfolio. There 
have also been some changes in the Ministry outside the 
War Cabinet (which is also, apparently, to be the only 
Cabinet). Sir John Anderson, exchanging offices with Sir 
Samuel Hoare, becomes Home Secretary and also Minister 
for Home Security. Mr Eden becomes Dominions Sec- 
retary (with the right to attend sittings of the Cabinet). 
Lord Stanhope replaces Lord Runciman as Lord President 
of the Council, and Sir Thomas Inskip (re-christened Lord 
Caldicote) replaces Lord Maugham on the Woolsack. Lord 
Macmillan is the first Minister of Information and Mr 
R. H. Cross is the Minister of Economic Warfare. Among 
the minor appointments, the chief change of note is the 
reappearance of Major Gwilym Lloyd George as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. 


* * * 


In the main, then, and with the major exceptions of Mr 
Churchill and Lord Hankey, the new Government is the 
old Government. That this is so is due to the refusal of 
the Labour or Liberal Parties to accept the invitations that 
were sent to them to join the Government. These refusals 
were given on slightly different grounds: the Labour Party 
as a matter of principle, the Liberal Party because it was 
not intended to include its representative in the War Cabi- 
net and the party, if it accepted, would therefore be in the 
position of being bound without having a voice in policy. 
These decisions cannot be criticised; but they can be 
regretted. It is an advantage to have an opposition criti- 
cising in detail; but it might be even more advantageous 
if this stimulus were given inside the administration, and if, 
a team that is tired by eight years in office could draw on 
the fresh personnel in and behind the Labour and Liberal 
parties. It seems also to be a pity that a more rigorous 
selection has not been made within the ranks of the Gov- 
ermment’s own supporters. This Government has had its 
successes and its failures and both now seem to be equally 
rewarded. When one reflects on the opportunities that were 
missed in the field of foreign affairs in the early years of 
the Government’s life (when the drift to war could have 
been arrested at a risk negligible compared with those 
We are now running) and on the inexplicable two-year delay 
in organising civil defence (which left us defenceless last 
September), the personnel of the War Cabinet is surprising. 


* * * 


The Nature of a War Cabinet.—The use of the 
term “ War Cabinet ” may, perhaps, lead to the conclu- 
sion that the present body is strictly analagous to that 
formed by Mr Lloyd George in 1916. But the Lloyd 
George War Cabinet had six members, only one of whom 
(Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of 
the House of Commons) had any departmental responsi- 
bilities. This had two advantages: the members of che 
War Cabinet could devote all their energies to solving the 
Problems that only a Cabinet can solve; and there was no 
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net over the remainder. The new War Cabinet differs in 
both these respects. Only three of its nine members are 
free of departmental responsibility, and while the fighting 
worces are represented, many of the no less important 
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system will work. The Government will be judged entirely 
by results and there is nothing lacking in the speed and 
vigour with which it is tackling its colossal task. 


* * * 


The War in Poland.—The Strategic retreat of 
the Polish armies is proceeding, and, if the relatively small 
number of prisoners taken by the Germans and the relative 
slowness of the German advance are given their due signi- 
ficance, it will be seen that the retreat is far from being a 
defeat. Broadly, the Germans have developed a pincer 
movement by advancing simultaneously in the north and 
in the south; and on both these sectors they have developed 
subsidiary pincer movements to pinch off individual towns 
and strong points. In the north they have advanced along 
the railways (which, it should be remembered, were built 
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in the first place for military movements against the 
Russian Empire) from Chojnice and Schneidemuehl, and, 
at the same time, from the Danzig territory towards Tszew 
and from East Prussia towards Grudziadz (Graudenz). ‘The 
effect of this has been to cut off the Polish forces operating 
in the Corridor; by Wednesday the pincers had closed on 
Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) and the Corridor had been cut by 
German troops. Another northern pincer movement began 
on the second or third day’s fighting with a German 
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advance from the Tannenberg area in East Prussia towards 
Mlawa and Przasnysz; on Thursday the Polish army, 
based on Ciechanow, were holding down this sector as well 
as the town of Torun, menaced now from the direction of 
Bydgoszcz and Grudziadz. In the south there is the 
same story of hard-fought rearguard action. ‘The 
Germans came in at three main points, the first push aimed 
at Czestochowa, the second at Kattowice and the Upper 
Silesian industrial area generally, and the third from 
Slovakia through the Jablunka Pass. The terrain of the 
Moravian Gap favours an invading army, and by Thurs- 
day the advance had gone far across the frontier, taking in 
the whole of the industrial area and, on German claims, 
the city of Cracow. The main body of their troops is now 
as far as or beyond Lodz against determined resistance 
and skilful retreat. From all accounts it would seem that 
the Poles have not yet engaged the mass of their army or 
artillery, preferring to wait until they have established 
themselves on a line (formed partly by the Rivers Vistula 
and Bug) which they can hope to defend. So far the 
Germans have been advancing over relatively easy country, 
in the north across open heath lands only sparsely 
timbered, in the south along the ample roads and railways 
of Upper Silesia. They have taken the key railway 
junctions of Tszew and Bogumin, but these in any case 
could not be defended. The real difficulties lie ahead of 
them. They must now encounter on his own ground a 
resolute enemy with arms specially developed for the very 
circumstances which have come to pass. 


* * * 


War at Sea.—The first blow of the war struck on 
the water was a sensational one. At about 9 o’clock on 
Sunday evening the Athenia, a ship of 15,000 tons belong- 
ing to the Donaldson Line, with 1,400 passengers on 
board, was torpedoed by a submarine, which could only be 
German, and sunk. No warning was given by the assailant, 
but at the time of going to press it seems that, apart from 
those killed by the explosion, the majority of those who 
took to the boats have been picked up by various ships. 
Apart from the fact that more than 300 American citizens 
were on board, the outrage to the Athenia—the submarine’s 
procedure was quite contrary to the international rules 
governing such attacks and subscribed to by the Third 
Reich—served to underline the urgency of putting a full 
and effective convoy system into operation. This is being 
done by the Admiralty with all speed. Meanwhile, a 
number of smaller British vessels have been sunk, while 
certain German merchantmen have been captured or, in 
cases where they were capable of being converted for use 
as armed raiders, destroyed. Thus, Britain’s command of 
the seas takes the first strain of the conflict in the West. 


* * * 


The War in the West.—On the Western Front the 
French Army has begun operations and made limited 
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progress towards Saarbruecken. Industrial areas in western 
Germany have been bombed. The Royal Air Force have 
carried out successful reconnaissance raids over German 
territory, and by mid-week had released 12,000,000 Copies 
of a message to the German people. On none of these 
raids were the planes engaged by the enemy. A daring 
daylight raid was made on the western mouth of the Kiel 
Canal on Monday, and heavy damage inflicted on two 
German battleships, though unfortunately with some |oss 
to the attackers. 


* * * 


The British Commonwealth at War.—In the days 
that lie ahead it will be of spiritual as well as of material 
comfort to the British Government to know that they have 
the support and the approval of the free Dominions. They 
can justly remember that one important factor in deciding 
the Dominions to come into the war was the clear know- 
ledge that the British Government had done all that was 
humanly possible to stop the outbreak of war. The declara- 
tions by the Governments of New Zealand and Australia 
have been unanimously approved in their own countries, 
and the speeches made by Mr Savage and Mr Menzies 
were simple statements of political necessity. “ With grati- 
tude for the past and confidence for the future,” Mr Savage 
said, “we range ourselves without fear beside Britain. 
Where she goes, we go; where she stands, we stand.” The 
precise legal position of Canada cannot be decided until 
Mr Mackenzie King has taken the decision of Parliament, 
which reassembled on Thursday, for it has come to be 
understood that it is for the Canadian Parliament, and 
not the Canadian Government, to decide whether the 
Dominion shall go to war. But in Canada, too, there is an 
equally clear knowledge of the issues at stake; defence 
measures are already in train, and volunteers are reported 
to be besieging the enlistment offices. The entrance of 
South Africa into the war provides a most effective justifi- 
cation, if one were needed, of the decision to oppose the 
aggression of Germany. For South Africa had seemed to 
be billed for the réle of benevolent neutral; and it was with 
some surprise that London heard the news that General 
Smuts had replaced General Hertzog after the latter’s 
defeat by 80 votes to 64 in the Union Parliament. General 
Hertzog’s point of view was that the Union should give 
Great Britain all the assistance compatible with the main- 
tenance of neutrality; and it was easy for General Smuts 
to show that a neutral policy could be maintained only at 
the outset of the war and to develop the thesis that it was 
better to make quite clear at the beginning where South 
Africa stood. The Indian Congress is still in a state of some 
confusion as to what must be done and how far Great 
Britain must be supported in this war against those who 
are the direct ideological opponents of all that the Congress 
stands for, as well as their potential oppressors. Mr Gandhi 
has told the Viceroy that his own sympathies are with 
Britain and France, and he is now in conference with the 
Congress Working Committee at Wardha. Offers of help 
from the Indian Princes continue to pour in. Eire alone of 
the Dominions has declared formal neutrality, as was only 
to be expected. But the maintenance of this neutrality will 
obviously present both material and psychological 
difficulties. 


* * * 


Censorship.—Since the outbreak of war, the British 
Press has been subject to censorship. The censorship !s 
voluntary—that is, there is no obligation on any paper (0 
submit matter to the Censor before publication. But the 
Defence Regulations which provide sanctions against those 
who publish information likely to be of direct or indirect 
value to the enemy are wide in range and severe in penalty, 
and prudence dictates a large measure of prior consulta- 
tion. All this is as it should be in time of war. But censor- 
ship is a very delicate weapon, which can easily harm 
those who wield it. This is particularly true when one of 
the theatres of war is in the midst of the home population 
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The public itself sees and hears some of the actions of the 
war and when, in such cases, the ofhcial bulletins are both 
tardy and reticent, the effect is te encourage ihe growth 
of rumour, the great underminer of morale. The Censor 
faces risks either way: if he is too lenient, he risks giving 
away information to the enemy; if he is too severe, he 
risks undermining the confidence of the people. But in this 
sort of war the second is by far the graver risk. 


* * * 


Mobilising Man Power .—It was a grave error twenty- 
five years ago that no attempt was made in the very early 
stages of the war to allocate man power between the battle- 
front and home industry with any system. The war began 
with a rush of recruits, who were readily taken; and it was 
not until after the lapse of many months that it was 
realised that many vital war-time occupations had been 
seriously depleted unseen. This will not happen again. It 
is true that the National Service (Armed Forces) Act 
places all able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 
41, except clergymen and registered conscientious ob- 
jectors, under the obligation of military service. Clearly it 
is envisaged from the outset that a Field Force of con- 
siderable size may be needed. But there are a number of 
factors which will curb indiscriminate and wasteful enrol- 
ment. There is first of all the fact that Britain’s fighting 
forces have never before been so strongly manned on the 
outbreak of war. Apart from certain special needs for 
tradesmen and artificers, none of the three Services is 
inviting recruits for the moment. Recruitment will come, 
but at present no essential trade will be denuded of its 
personnel. Secondly, when the call is made it will be 
conceived in the light of industry’s essential requirements; 
experience in the next few weeks will indicate what men 
are indispensable at home; and, in the background all the 
time, there is the peace-time Schedule of Reserved Occu- 
pations which, too fully but usefully, listed the trades 
from which men could least readily be spared. A war- 
time schedule is even now being drafted. Already 
the Government has stated in terms its appreciation of the 
vital need to man the home front adequately; and there 
should be no cases this time of coal-miners, munition 
workers and, say, aircraft employees having to be hastily 
combed out of the fighting line. Very many more men will 
be needed to fight; women and unskilled men will 
need to be drafted into war industries by dilution. But 
there is every chance that the best use possible may be 
made of the nation’s inborn and acquired skills. There 
are practical proofs for this hope in two of the new war- 
time measures passed into law by Parliament. The National 
Registration Act will supplement the use of the Ministry 
of Laoour files and the National Health Insurance records 
in the task of counting and ear-marking the man power 
available. The Control of Employment Act will give the 
authorities a specific power of regulation over the recruit- 
ment and movement of labour which, if used with planned 
discrimination, should be invaluable. 


* * * 


Success on the Home Front.—The first triumph 
of the war for Britain was the successful completion of 
evacuation. Plans for the transfer of three million children, 
mothers and disabled people had been long and carefully 
laid before Friday of last week when they were set in 
motion. Over the week-end, not only did the machinery of 
transfer work with outstanding smoothness, but it also 
stood the strain of last-minute improvisations and addi- 
tions. The timetable for transfer was cut from four days 
to three without noticeable dislocation; new districts were 
added to the vulnerable areas to be evacuated with no 
apparent difficulty; and, most ticklish of all in the detailed 
Operation of the scheme, persons who had previously 
declined to take advantage of the official evacuation 
arrangements were freely accepted at the last minute and 
absorbed into the exodus, with no more than the hitches 
that might have been anticipated in any attempts to cater 
or unallocated evacuees. The gigantic movement that this 
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basic item of civil defence implies is not yet fully finished. 
New areas and more people are brought in daily; and 
beyond the bounds of the official plans firms and families 
are still seeking greater safety than they could hope to 
secure in the exposed and crowded places where their 
activities are not absolutely needed. 


* * * 


Revising Our Way of Life——Two things may be 
said of evacuation so far as it has gone. In the first place, 
the triumph of the local authorities, their officials, their 
teachers and their transferred women and children vastly 
enhances the power of the people to resist ruthless assault 
from the air. We can sleep more happily in our beds for 
the departure of our innocent and defenceless friends. In 
the second place, a social event of the first magnitude, one 
which will play no small part in moulding the future 
character of the country’s life, has been begun. Evacuation 
in the widest sense has barely started. It is not enough 
that these people should have been taken so surely and so 
swiftly to places beyond the heat and burden of the days 
to come. They must have the full chance to live their lives 
completely in their new homes and novel surroundings. 
Nor is this merely a matter of housing and provisioning. 
In effect, the dream of the town and country planners is 
now possible. New communities can now be made in place 
of the knotted and congested urban clusters that a series of 
industrial and commercial revolutions have created; and 
there can be no doubt that this potentially health-giving 
redistribution of our people will be swollen more with the 
passage of weeks as more groups and individuals find that 
their presence and their work are not vitally needed in the 
danger zones. It is a chance to set up something of a new 
social order that confronts us; and it has a twofold guise. 
On the one hand, there are the folk who are finding a new 
life in new places; they will take time to find their feet 
and they will not always be congenial to their hosts. On 
the other, there are the aborigines of the reception areas; 
they will have something to suffer and something to offer, 
too. On both sides the need for generous toleration and 
open-handed communal co-operation is _ strikingly 
apparent. It will be the task of the authorities, central and 
local, to show the way; and in the plans that are already 
unfolding for the education of the refugee children there 
is hopeful earnest of the way in which the job will be done. 
The refugees may soon come back; but, whether they do or 
not, their going has opened the door to changed modes of 
life and thought which might be of unqualified benefit. 


* * * 


Neutral America.—The diplomatic actions of the 
United States Government since the outbreak of war, apart 
from an appeal to both sides to forswear the bombing of 
open towns, have been confined to the issue of proclama- 
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tions of neutrality. One of these fulfilled the usual obliga- 
tions of a neutral under international law; another invoked 
the specific provisions of the Neutrality Act and prohibited 
the export of munitions or instruments of war, including 
aircraft, to either side. The official attitude of the United 
States is thus one of scrupulous neutrality. America is not, 
however, morally neutral, and if there were any doubt 
about the side on which American sympathies were en- 
rolled it was dispelled by the torpedoing of the “ Athenia.” 
President Roosevelt has not yet summoned Congress in 
special session to repeal the arms embargo, but the public 
demand for the repeal is mounting and, since the President 
is known to favour it, he can be expected to choose the 
moment for summoning Congress when the opposition will 
be at a minimum. There is no doubt that America wants 
to keep out of the fighting; but there is even less doubt 
that she sees her interests wrapped up with the victory of 
one side. 
* * * 


M. Molotoff Speaks.—The Soviet Government, in 
one way or another, has now issued a full self-justification 
for the non-aggression pact with Germany. Most of the 
arguments were contained in M. Molotoff’s speech to the 
Soviet Supreme Council on the ratification of the pact on 
Thursday of last week. They are worth recording if only 
so that they can be recalled and refuted whenever the 
British Government feels it wise to tell the other side of 
the story. According to M. Molotoff, the British and 
French Governments were not acting in good faith when 
they sent negotiators to Moscow. Their attitude was 
“ frivolous ” and “ such as to discredit the conversations.” 
The men they sent were “ without authority to make bind- 
ing engagements.” M. Molotoff referred to what he called 
the contradiction in British and French foreign policy: 
“ Britain and France were afraid of aggression and needed 
a pact with the Soviet Union to strengthen them. But a 
pact with the Soviet Union might strengthen the Union, 
and that did not suit them. That was the only explanation 
of the position of Poland (which, Marshal Voroshiloff has 
told us, offended by refusing the passage of Russian 
troops), which was acting on instructions from Britain and 
France.” It was only “ after the conversations with Britain 
and France had met with insuperable obstacles ” that the 
treaty with Germany was discussed. Only then “ could 
they try that means of safeguarding peace.” On our side 
the facts have not yet been told. But it is difficult to accept 
M. Molotoff’s version of what happened at Moscow during 
those five months of negotiation. If it is true, as M. Stalin 
has said, that the Soviet Union is on the side of the victims 
of aggression, then it seems strange indeed that the Soviet 
Union should have compounded with a nation which had 
just committed several aggressions and was even then on 
the point of another and most black aggression—simply 
because Poland, whether or not at the instigation of Britain 
and France (for that is immaterial) asked not for the men 
but only for the materials of war. That is a strange way of 
defending the right. 


* * t 


The meaning of the pact remains imprecise to the out- 
side gaze. M. Molotoff warned his hearers against the ten- 
dency to read into the treaty more than it contained. The 
Soviet Union was not obliged to come into a war either 
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for or against Germany. It is clear that the Soviet Govern- 
ment attaches a good deal of importance to the commercial 
agreement signed on August 19th; this was referred to by 
M. Molotoff “as the best agreement they had ever had 
with Germany and the most advantageous with any 
country.” He pointed out “ that the credit clauses made it 
possible for the Soviet Union to order much-needed equip- 
ment, and Germany would order Russian raw materials.” 
The troubled question of the ways and means of delivery 
between Germany and Russia was not touched on. 


* * * 


Japan’s Position.—The sparse news from Japan in 
the past week confirms one’s first impression that the 
Japanese governing class sees in the German-Russian pon- 
aggression pact a warning against European entangle- 
ments, and in the European struggle an opportunity for 
Japan to continue her war in China without Western 
hindrance. The new Prime Minister, General Nobuyuki 
Abe, made several cautious statements to this effect in a 
Press interview on Thursday of last week, revealing, as 
was anticipated, that his viewpoint is a good deal more 
“moderate” than that of Baron Hiranuma, the retiring 
Prime Minister. “ It requires further study,” he said, “to 
decide whether the Anti-Comintern ties are to be kept 
alive or whether some better formula can be found to 
replace them.” Evidently the Japanese are going to wait 
and see. The adoption of a conciliatory attitude towards 
British interests in China depended on Great Britain’s 
abandoning her attitude “favourable to General Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s regime ”; but at the same time, with regard to 
the Tokyo talks, General Abe is reported to have said 
“that it would be rather narrow-minded not to respond 
to a conciliatory attitude on the part of the other party, 
even if the talks had previously resulted in deadlock.” This 
statement was made before the outbreak of war: its mean- 
ing may now be expected to be modified by a lively expec- 
tation of British favours in return for Japanese “ con- 
ciliation.” Germany’s fall from Japanese grace will not 
make the Japanese love the British any more; and it was 
natural that, when declaring its neutrality, the Japanese 
Government should have requested the British Govern- 
ment not to take any measures prejudicial to Japan’s posi- 
tion in China. A modifying factor remains the Russo- 
Japanese tension in Manchuria; there, fighting has again 
taken place, and once again the facts are hard to come by. 
The Japanese are obviously alive to their increased danger 
from Russia. It is legitimate to guess that this will have a 
moderating effect on their conduct of foreign affairs. 


* * * 


Inside Germany.—One of the matters on which in 
the fog of war, it would be most reassuring to have certain 
news, is the state of affairs inside Germany. But it is a 
matter on which reliable information is hardest to come by. 
The Nazi leaders obviously have no great confidence in the 
people’s support. Casualty lists are not being published and 
relatives of the killed are forbidden to wear mourning. 
Listening to any foreign radio is a serious crime. Serious 
discontent with the rationing regulations is also reported. 
Possibly more important are the evidences of economic 
strain in Germany. The Council of National Defence has 
issued decrees which open the way to indefinite increases in 
working hours, without any increase in wages. The income- 
tax on all incomes over Rm. 2,400 (say £150) a year; 
already severe, has been increased by 50 per cent., and 
special taxes of 20 per cent. on the retail price have been 
superimposed on top of the existing duties on “ luxunes 
such as beer and tobacco. Currency inflation—which has 4 
direct bearing on public psychology—is proceeding apace. 
Paper money for 5 marks, 2 marks and 1 mark has been in- 
troduced owing to a shortage of small change. The note cir 
culation of the Reichsbank increased in the one week t0 
August 31st from Rm. 8,810 millions to Rm. 10,907 
millions—an increase of 25 per cent., roughly equivalent to 
about £140 millions. An increase, on the other side of the 
change choy and Treasury bil shows, at 

9 and Treasury bills,” ak 
Government is already financing itself by the printing 
press. 
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On Guard in the Balkans.—It was always clear that 
Jtaly’s neutrality in case of war must considerably ease 


the difficulty which the Balkan countries might meet in - 


maintaining their own neutrality. Now that Signor Musso- 
lini has declared that Italy will take no military initiative, 
the Jugoslav Government, fortified by the knowledge that 
a united country is now behind it (the Serbo-Croat agree- 
ment having been enthusiastically received), is in no great 
danger of being forced off its neutral footing. Realisation 
of this will naturally have a stabilising effect on public 
opinion in Bulgaria; and the prospects for peace in the 
Balkans are correspondingly bright. Hungary’s position is 
not yet entirely clear. Her declared policy, however, has 
for long been one of complete neutrality. It is reported 
that, during the past week or so, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment has in fact made an approach to the Jugoslav Gov- 
ernment, and, given the latter’s close relations with 
Roumania and the dependent attitude of Bulgaria, it 
would seem that a general Balkan rapprochement should 
not be excluded. From Bucharest there is news that 
Roumania is anxious to secure herself further by conclud- 
ing non-aggression pacts wherever they are feasible; the 
effect of these could not be otherwise than beneficial. In 
short, there is some hope that the war may lead Hungary 
and Bulgaria to compose their differences with their 
Balkan neighbours, and that Balkan unity, for so long a 
mirage, may at last become a fact. 


* * * 


Portugal and Spain.—The Portuguese Government 
has announced Portugal’s neutrality, adding that their 
“ obligations in our alliance with Britain, which we wish 
to confirm on this grave occasion, do not compel us to 
abandon ” that position. The only official statement so far 
made by the Spanish Government came on Tuesday, when 
it was decreed that all Spaniards must keep the strictest 
neutrality in accordance with international law. On Thurs- 
day of last week General Franco took another step towards 
the organisation of his regime by creating a Supreme 
General Staff under his own immediate orders, with 
General Vigon as its administrative chief. The new body’s 
main duties consist in the submission of schemes for co- 
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ordinating the national forces in case of war and for their 
most efficient ordering and mobilisation; in discussing and 
submitting plars for the combination of army, navy and 
air force operations; and, thirdly, in supplying the 
supreme command with information concerning the mili- 
tary and economic strengths of other countries. In the 
preamble to the decree it is stated that a development of 
the military and economic Strength is aimed at so as to 
ensure Spain’s welfare in peace as well as “ to guarantee our 
liberty of decision in the event of armed conflict.” 


* * * 


The Near and Middle East.—It is no small thing 
that Britain goes to war, in comparison with twenty-five 
years ago, backed by the sympathies of the peoples of the 
Near East. If it is left to us and to them, there will be no 
war in the Mediterranean. Since the last war Egypt has 
emerged into full independence, and now, in accordance 
with the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, fulfils her obligations to 
Britain willingly. Diplomatic relations have been severed 
with Germany, and the country is in a condition of armed 
preparedness. Behind Egypt stands the Arab world, its 
representatives only lately in conference with the British 
Government over the Palestine problem, its broad interests 
running in the same direction as theirs. On the other side 
of the Near Eastern bridge stands Turkey, allied to Britain 
(for although the formal alliance is not yet signed, the 
mutual declaration is fully binding and has received the 
approval of the Turkish Kamutay) in keeping the peace in 
the Mediterranean and in the Balkans. Attached to Turkey 
by non-aggression pacts are the Middle-Eastern Powers of 
Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan, a whole system of mutual 
security reached by peaceful negotiation. The existence of 
such a system does not, of course, guarantee the goodwill 
of those Middle-Eastern States towards us; what it does 
do, though, is to weight the scales heavily in that direction— 
so heavily, in fact, that unless long-standing grievances are 
also there, not the subtlest German propaganda will find 
ground to stand on. With Iran and Afghanistan we have no 
accounts to settle or to consider, and our treatment of 
Iraq, the scrupulous and successful rendering of the man- 
date, is one of the brighter parts of our imperial history. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Argentine Railway Troubles 


(From a Correspondent) 


N airing has been given to the Argentine railway 
problem as a result of the occurrence of a “ work-to- 
rules” movement among the employees of the British-owned 
Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway. “ Working to rules” is a 
euphemism for imperfect co-operation in the normal working 
of the line. It was instituted in support of the claims of the 
workers for the immediate refund of amounts of wages pro- 
visionally retained under the award of President Justo of 
October, 1934. In consequence the Argentine Government 
invited the railway companies and the railwaymen’s unions 
to make a statement of their case in order that the situation 
might be reconsidered in the light of present conditions. 
All the privately-owned railway companies made a joint 
Statement. They began by pointing out that the agreement 
of the year 1931 (when the companies and the workers agreed 
to reduce both wages and working hours in preference to dis- 
missals of staff) was a result of a depression in the railway 
industry, which was then believed to be temporary. Later 
events, however, proved that many of the phenomena which 
made their appearance in the depression— including the de- 
valuation of the Argentine currency—had come to stay. The 
agreement of 1931 was consequently modified by the presi- 
dential award of 1934, but its essential basis remained un- 
Changed. A system of retentions from wages, to be refunded 
when conditions should permit, was substituted for the re- 


duction of wages, and it was provided that no dividend 
should be paid to shareholders until the retentions had been 
fully repaid. Since that time not a single year had passed 
without some labour disturbance. The companies, on the 
other hand, had strictly fulfilled their side of the bargain, 
and as a result their shareholders had received no dividends 
since 1930, their reserves were diminishing, and their credit 
was being impaired. 
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The companies presented the following table showing 
the continuous fall in earnings: — 


Interest 
Net Exchange per cent. on 
Year Receipts Loss Available Capital 
(In thousands of Argentine pesos) 
ae 177,276 370 =: 176,906 6°15 
ae 176,625 382 176,243 5-85 
SP etiwieunvese 156,870 1,779 155,091 4-85 
ee 113,252 13,258 99,994 3-01 
WOE ‘ucecunasesss 118,950 34,312 84,638 2°47 
ee eee 95,716 18,007 77,709 2-29 
SD cnasanegenes 74,780 13,466 61,314 1-80 
REE jenvsneasanen 110,581 55,216 55,365 1-63 
on ee 104,599 49,900 54,699 1-61 
RIG... ccanconsests 103,242 44,043 59,199 1-75 
ROE -echsepdinees 105,854 39,614 66,240 1-96 
1938 = (provi- 
ae 76,783 34,476 42,307 1-25 


These figures do not include results on the Cordoba 
Central Railway. It was pointed out that the amount shown 
as available is not the profit. Out of it must be paid the 
debt service on debentures, which for the British-owned 
companies represents, at 16 pesos to the £, the sum of 
74,293,344 pesos annually. In view of the position, the 
railway companies could not do otherwise than recommend 
that the existing agreements be maintained, Nevertheless, 
they were willing to consider any new arrangement whereby 
the railways might be administered with order, economy and 
efficiency. 

In their reply to the Government's invitation, the Fed- 
eration of Railway Workers and Employees urged that the 
agreement of 1931 and the Presidential Award should be 
discontinued on the ground that the original situation had 
changed. They stated that up to the end of June, 1939, 
according to the movement of the Railwaymen’s Pension 
Fund, more than 32,000 employees and workers had re- 
tired, and therefore that the companies could no longer 
claim that they were overstaffed. The Federation declared 
the salaries paid to the Managers and Administrators of 
the railways to be unnecessarily high, and suggested that 
since the passage of the Transport Co-ordination Law 
economy might be achieved by other than the reduction of 
the wages of the workers. 

The Transport and Communications Committee of the 
Federal Chamber of Deputies made a recommendation in 
favour of the workers’ claims, but compromised to some 
extent by saying that the balance sheets of the companies 
should be taken into consideration. A Bill to annul the 
Presidential Award has been introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and has been debated at length. Owing to lack of 
a quorum, the issue has not yet been voted. 


August 19th, 


Investment, Earnings and 


U.S. Unemployment 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE flood of gold into the United States has proceeded un- 
abated during the last eighteen months. Excess reserves in 
the banks have been swollen and the supply of credit has 
expanded. But the proceeds of this gold flow have not for 
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some months sought investment (as formerly) in the stock 
market. Thus there is ample evidence in the American market 
of a plethora of credit side by side with a dearth of Capital 
Whether this dearth of capital is the consequence of the 
absence of the formation of capital, that is, savings, or of the 
unwillingness of those with savings to invest them is 
debatable. But some light is thrown on this triple question of 
the supply of capital, the demand for capital and the state 
of mind of investors by the evidence that can be drawn from 
the profitableness of earlier investment; that is, from the 
course of corporate profits : — 


CORPORATE PROFITS (INDUSTRIAL) 
167 companies ($000,000) 

Quarterly average 1928 301 First quarter, 1938 74 
af - 1929 348 Second quarter, 1938 85 
= i 1930 199 Third quarter, 1938 62 
os je 1931 76 Fourth quarter, 1938 187 
i ~ 1932 22 First quarter, 1939 153 
ox 7 1933 46 Second quarter, 1939 -—— 
wil - 1934 81 
ua - 1935 145 
a ‘s 1936 235 
- ~° 1937 253 


Using a smaller number of corporations, and reducing the 
figure to an index with 1926 as base, the Standard Statistics 
Company computes industrial corporate profits in the first 
half of 1939 at about 62-65 per cent. of 1926. Since the index 
of production in the first half of 1939 was only about 10 per 
cent. below 1926, the inference would seem to be that the 
profit margin has shrunk. The course of dividend and interest 
payments tells the same story and the annual record of 
monthly averages of dividends and interest gives another 
chapter of the tale: — 


DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 


($000,000) 
Monthly Average 
BEEP carsbnoncdarecarerase 944 646 
SEED biewvnebsenestencneds 950 SEIT dammassiiawecceosnec 651 
WINE wevctectcensesesceess 826 UME dubicieovesseocoesece 740 
SOUS <cdsncecessiniccscceti 668 BET * covaderecdevecscvvese 797 
PUD ccccnensccnecidnegens 591 FD bctabiaiamvesevacesee 682 


That is, the return on investment in 1938 was barely 
higher than in 1932; and ever since 1931, with the exception 
of 1936 and 1937, this return has remained very low. ‘To an 
extent this may be attributable to refunding of fixed-interest 
obligations; but that influence is probably only minor. The 
distributed and undistributed earnings of corporations are the 
principal source of capital; and two things are clear: the 
supply of capital is greatly shrunken; and the capital-attract- 
ing power of American enterprise (effective demand) has 
lately been far from potent. 

The trend of the return on investment funds can be illus- 
trated by the following table: — 


DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 


($000,000) 
Interest Dividends 
i hla ee 5,356 5,978 
Stl iiettnttnnheddammnchsamesmmnadiaidd 5,575 5,801 
Pt Acctedickenibideaesenebsedcaneeekens 5,522 4,335 
SNE ditins dbs dkein cidebunbbuitecsadien 5,277 2,745 
i iidtt nadisbntiasiaasimeinidiieiaacniiiinted 4,937 2,209 
ta et ate 5,074 2,793 
ial ee ae 4,927 3,037 
SPS deinubbedhinenliasincabidubamantekin 4,847 4,807 
Se ccd inc dhsVicineckbcdgeabbalccsaueds 4,877 5,424 
Pe chsdibodktedbbinbiinatbacakenabadines 4,812 3,708 


It will be noted that, by a combination of default and ze 
financing, the interest return was lower in 1938 than in 1932, 
and made a new low. It is doubtful if it is running any 
higher now in 1939. Dividends in 1938 were considerably 
higher than in the four lowest years of the depression, and, 
as a consequence of the undistributed profit tax, were almost 
as high in 1937 as in 1929, although corporate earnings were 
lower. As the earlier table shows, in the first half of 1939 
earnings were higher than in the first half of 1938; but the 
aggregate of dividends was little changed. ; 

It is hardly necessary to amplify comment on the relation 
of corporate earnings (distributed or undistributed) upon 
employment. When earnings are low, there are neither the 
funds to invest in capital goods nor the incentive to invest 
them; and unemployment is heaviest in precisely those nae 
tries which can be activated only by the re-investment © 
Corporate savings, distributed or undistributed. = s_ 

It seems clear, therefore, that unemployment is intimately 
related to corporate earnings. But the reason for low corpors'® 
earnings is not readily discovered. Two reasons commonly 
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given are labour costs and taxation. There is one other con- 
sideration often overlooked because it is general and vague. 
Only in retrospect can one appreciate the shattering impact 
of the events of 1929-32. This was not a cyclical swing, but, 
in a way, a structural collapse. Inevitably the rebuilding pro- 
cess must have been long, tedious and discouraging. That 
seven years of fitful recovery should have brought our 
economy no further than it has done is irksome to the im- 
patent, but it was probably inherent in the circumstances. 


August 31st. 


Portugal’s Financial 


Strength 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Portuguese Government has issued its statement of 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1938. Luminous 
but lengthy, and hard to present in précis form to anyone 
who cares for a lucid thesis on the practical application of 
economic theory to a country’s finance and production, 
Dr Salazar’s latest statement is most interesting. Remark- 
ing that whether one reckons in escudos or in money of 
much greater value, the principles of national economy are 
the sarne, he again lays stress on his dislike of deficit financ- 
ing and insists on official thriftiness as being the only way to 
permanent well-being. 


Assuming the conto is worth £10, on this basis 
the accounts for 1938 close with an effective surplus of 
£2,428,840. This sum, added to previous surpluses, makes a 
gross total of £18,480,000. Out of this has been spent 
£6,730,000, leaving a balance actually in hand of £11,750,000 
available for current expenditure without its being necessary 
to have recourse to loans or increased taxation. The floating 
debt has gone and bonds of the public debt, which in 1929 
were carrying 63 per cent. interest and were quoted round 
about 50, now average 34 per cent. at a quotation of 95. The 
total, moreover, has been reduced by close on £7,000,000, 
and the saving on interest charges obviously has had much 


PORTUGUESE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1938 
Receipts— Payments— 


£ £ Jan.—Dec., 1938 £ £ 
Cash fd. from Expended in ac- 
Din aknacittiniias 335,400 cordance with 


Budgetary provi- 


and agents. In eS SG 23,191,960 
hand, 1938 ... 1,817,800 2,153,200 Treasury opera- 
Collected in CIE waseiens ens jee 44,440,260 
accordance with Bal. carried for- 


Budget provi- ward to 1939— 


SIONS .......0000. 25,620,800 Cash in hand 402,390 

Treasury opera- Bk. Port. and 

CID scciiowceites 42,255,260 ROOTS. ccccences 1,994,650 2,397,040 
70,029,260 70,029,260 
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to do with the flourishing state of the Treasury. Note circu- 
lation and the reserve legally carried by the Bank of 
Portugal both show a slight increase, the reserve being in the 
order of 43.5 per cent. in December, 1938. Of his reserve 
27 per cent. was held in specie. 


The balance of trade, after deducting war materials from 
the imports and applying a corrective of 55 per cent. to 
export values as calculated here, shows a deficit of close on 
£4,000,000. This is more or less the same as in 1937. It is 
more than likely that exact details, if they were obtainable, 
would show that Portugal’s trade is as near to a state of 
equilibrium as any country can expect to reach in this dis- 
turbed time. One can only hope that Dr Salazar’s closing 
words are not to be taken too literally. “‘ For myself,” he 
said, “it is by no means likely that I shall draw up any 
further statement of account. This is the tenth, and it 
ought to be the last. Ten, nay, eleven, years in the present 
times ought surely suffice to demonstrate the solidity of the 
foundations that we have laid.” Perhaps this remark only 
means that in future the affnual statement will be much 
Compressed; if so, such members of the public as are inter- 
ested in following intelligently the course of public finance 
will be the losers, and Dr Salazar spared what has been 
notoriously a severe task and one that he has accomplished 
almost single-handed. With entire success, as the results 
of the decade abundantly show. 


September 1st. 
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Turkish Trade 


[FROM OUR ISTANBUL CORRESPONDENT |! 


COMPARATIVE statistics for the first five months of 1939 show 
that total Turkish exports in that period were almost exactly 
equal to those of the corresponding period in 1938, But with- 
in the totals considerable shifts have taken place. 


a exports increased from £T999,000 to £T3,980,000 
00 


' ” >» » £1616,000 to £T1,276,000 
Opium a oe » £T1370,000 to £T1,106,000 
Egg % - » £1294,000 to £T 913,000 
Walnut s a » £T 69,000 to £T 522,000 


Tobacco exports fell from £T13,388,000 to £T11,525,000 
Cotton _,, » 9» £1 4,037,000 to £T 2,490,000 
Sultanas _,, » » £T 3,250,000 to £T 1,064,000 
Wheat - » » £1 2,803,000 to fT 928,000 
Rye a » » £7 1,244,000 to £T 263,000 
Orange “i » » £0 367,000 to £T 190,000 


Imports, which at the end of May 1938 amounted 
to £ 164,208,000, were £T55,442,000 only; but thanks to this, 
the seasonal import balance fell from £T14,750,000 to 
£T5,600,000. An export balance may well be expected by the 
end of the year. 

The fact cannot be overlooked, however, that the German 
share in Turkish import trade rose from 43 per cent. to 52.6 
per cent. and in Turkish export trade from 35.6 per cent. to 
50.2 per cent. Turkish exports into Great Britain amounted 
to £11,647,000, or 3 per cent. of the whole; Turkish im- 
ports from Great Britain to £T3,184,000, or 5.7 per cent. of 
the whole. Although more recent official figures are not yet 
available, it may be inferred from the present material that 
Germany and Italy are now absorbing as much as two-thirds 
of Turkish export staples; and the possibility that these pur- 
chases may, for political reasons, fall off without others to 
take their place is a matter of increasing concern in the 
Turkish trading community. It is sincerely hoped that Great 
Britain with her immense resources will find ways and means 
to purchase Turkish goods at a price which will take due 
account of the discrepancy existing between world prices and 
those ruling on the Turkish home market. Such a develop- 
ment would add to the satisfaction already felt at Turco- 
British co-operation in the political field and also at the 
millions England is spending for Turkish re-armament. 


August 31st. 


New Zealand Spends More 


{FROM OUR CHRISTCHURCH CORRESPONDENT | 


DurinG the last four years of Labour Government the 
growth of public expenditure has been remarkable. Up to the 
end of 1937, while rising export prices continued to expand 
national income, the increased expenditure was financed by 
expanding tax revenue and internal loans. When export 
prices fell in the 1937-38 season and income tended to con- 
tract, the sources of internal loans dried up, and the Govern- 
ment resorted to the Reserve Bank, from which it borrowed 
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£NZ14 millions, mainly for public works, in the financial 
year 1938-39. In consequence over-importation occurred, 
some capital was exported, the banks’ sterling funds fell to 
very low levels, exchange and imports were controlled, and 
the Government had to arrange for export credits in 
London. 

In view of the need to restore sterling funds and the 
normal trading conditions dependent on them, and to repay 
in the near future the short loans raised in London, it was 
expected that expansion in State activity in New Zealand 
would be checked, provision made for meeting future com- 
mitments, and expenditure on public works reduced. There 
is no sign yet that these expectations will be fulfilled. The 
Budget of 1939, presented on August Ist by the Prime 
Minister, who is acting Minister of Finance while Mr Nash 
is abroad, provides for considerable increases in expenditure, 
both on current and capital account, and the estimates given 
of loan money required for the current year appear imprac- 
ticable without further resort to Reserve Bank credit. 

The extent to which taxation and budget expenditure 
have been swollen in the last decade is shown in this table. 


PuBLic ACCOUNTS 
(£NZ Millions) 


Estimates 
1928-29 1935-36 1938-39 1939-40 
Expenditure ...... 24-17 25-89 35°77 38-24 
Revenue taxation 17-84 21-56 32-31 32-32 


Other receipts....... 5-76 4-61 4-27 5-94 


23-60 26°17 36-58 38 -26 








Surplus + or 
GORE — 2.00000. — +57 + -28 + +81 + -02 


Special wage and 
income tax ...... ce 3-92 5-40 9-23 
Total taxation ... 17°84 25-48 37-71 41-55 


Taxation per head £12 4s. 3d. £16 5s. 6d. £23 8s. Od. £25 10s. Od. 


The chief cause of this remarkable growth is increased 
expenditure on social services, including education, health 
and pensions. For 1939-40 social security benefits are to be 
added and the estimated total cost for social services is 
£NZ23.57 millions. . 

But the Government has failed to secure the co-operation 
of the medical profession, the estimated cost of medical 
benefits is only £NZ100,000, and the total cost of the new 
social security scheme is £NZ12.06 millions, compared with 
the Minister’s estimate of £NZ16 millions when the Act was 
passed in 1938, and the actuarial estimate of £NZ17.85 
millions. 

The 1939 budget transfers expenditure on pensions, 
amounting to £NZ4.85 millions, to the social security 
account, but allocates £NZ2 millions from the Budget to that 
account, so that the net relief to the Consolidated Fund is 
£NZ2.85 millions. This relief is approximately offset by an 
additional £NZ2.9 millions required for employment pro- 
motion, since the revenue from the special wage and income 
tax now goes to the social security fund. An extra £NZ1 
million is needed for defence, and reduced yields are ex- 
pected from customs, income and other taxes. Consequeatly, 
additional taxation is imposed to yield £NZ24 millions; 
income tax and death duties are increased; the petrol tax 
is raised by 4d. to 1s. 24d. a gallon, of which 6d. goes to 
the highways fund, and the beer duty is raised from 1s. 3d. 
to Is. 9d. a gallon. 

The recent growth of expenditure of loan money on public 
works has been even greater than the growth of taxation. 

In 1935-36 £NZ5.24 millions was spent on public works, 
including £NZ2.4 millions loan money and £NZ2.84 
millions from revenue. In 1938-39 expenditure, excluding 
housing, was £NZI16.78 millions, of which £NZ12.48 
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millions was borrowed and £NZ4.30 millions came from 
revenue. The estimates for public works in 1939-40, again 
excluding housing, total £NZ23.29 millions, of which 
£NZ19.06 millions is to be borrowed and £NZ4.23 millions 
is to come from revenue. This year the Government has 
already raised an internal loan of £NZ4}4 millions to yield 
about 4} per cent., and it has arranged credits in London 
for the import of defence and other materials for Govern. 
ment use up to £5 millions sterling. But no adequate pro- 
vision has been made for raising the remainder of the money 
which will be required. State, banking and private reseryes 
have been greatly reduced of late by heavy borrowing, money 
is scarce, taxation and costs are high, the Government’s 
commitments elsewhere are considerable, and it is difficult to 
see how the necessary funds can be raised from genuine 
savings. 

If further inflation is to be avoided, a drastic downward 
review of present proposals appears to be imperative. 


August 17th. 


Latvian Industry and the 
State 


[FROM OUR RIGA CORRESPONDENT] 


As in many other countries which used to be almost wholly 
agricultural, industry has developed very rapidly in Latvia 
during the last few years. This development has been directed 
by the authoritarian Government into strictly defined 
channels, most stress being laid on the processing of primary 
products. 

The part played by the State in industry has grown so 
much that there are now hardly any important branches in 
which it is not represented by at least one leading concern. 
To secure orderly co-operation between these State-owned or 
State-controlled undertakings they have all been brought 
together under one “ economic corporation.” The objects of 
this union are to secure the conformity of all their activities 
to the general politico-economic plan, the adoption of a 
common policy with regard to wages, prices and sales, and 
the systematic adoption of measures of rationalisation. _ 

Special importance is attached to the rationalisation of in- 
dustry, which is fostered by a special institute founded in 
the spring of this year. Plans have already been adopted for 
the saw-milling, veneering, building and textile industries, 
under which, for example, the number of veneering establish- 
ments has been reduced from fourteen to eight. The saw-mills 
working for export are being reorganised and equipped with 
new and up-to-date machinery, and similar measures are 
being adopted for building. ; 

The latest industrial developments have been much in- 
fluenced by a law passed at the end of 1938 for the establish- 
ment of industrial and commercial “ syndicates.” ‘The 
Minister of Finance may compel a syndicate to be formed, 
or the entrepreneurs concerned may themselves take the 
initiative, in which case the project must be approved by the 
Chamber of Industry or Commerce. The president of a 
syndicate is elected by the members, but their choice has to be 
confirmed by the Minister of Finance. The object of these 
syndicates is to secure co-operation in al] matters, in which 
respect they are very different from cartels. The members 
obligations are very far-reaching, and may even include the 
compulsory disclosure of secret processes; severe penalties 
may be inflicted for breaches of the law. 


This brief description is sufficient to show that the law is. 


designed to bring industry and commerce further under the 
influence of the State. In numerous trades syndicates have 
already been set up, and experience shows that control has, 
in fact, passed into the hands of State or semi-State under- 
takings. 


* * * 


Current Business Position.—No great changes have 
been noticeable recently in the state of business. Employment 
continues to be good and there is even a growing shortage of 
special types of skilled labour. The last official estimates sug- 
gested a good harvest, but the subsequent dry spell bas 
caused some deterioration. Exports showed a considerable 10- 
crease in the first half of 1939, being 118 million lats 4s 
against 94 millions in the first half of 1938; imports ros¢ 
from 111 millions to 118 millions. The rise in imports |S 
largely due to increased purchases designed to cover the risk 
of war or blockade. 


August 14th. 
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Exchange Control 


S from Tuesday of this week the foreign exchange 
market in this country has been subjected to complete 
official control. The transition from a free to a severely regi- 
mented market was effected with a smoothness and efficiency 
which testify to careful and long preparation. There may 
be criticism of points of detail in the scheme which has been 
introduced, but the general principle which underlies it 
brooks no discussion. Steps had to be taken to mobilise and 
safeguard our vital reserves of gold and foreign exchange. 
Side by side with these measures the machinery of the 
foreign exchange market, the method of dealing, and the 
rates quoted had to be adjusted to the present war condi- 
tions. Let us consider the essential outlines of what has 
been achieved under both heads. 
Under the Defence (Finance) Regulations, which came 


into operation this week, every holding of gold and certain, 


specified foreign currency assets held by residents in this 
country must be offered through a bank to the Government 
and will be paid for in sterling at the prevailing rates. The 
currencies in question are United States and Canadian 
dollars, belgas, Swiss and French francs, guilders, Argen- 
tine pesos, Swedish and Norwegian kroner. The list may 
be added to from time to time. No exception to this obliga- 
tion can be made except with official sanction. Such 
sanction will be given where the gold or foreign exchange 
now held is needed to pay a pre-war debt payable in gold 
or foreign exchange, for reasonable requirements in ihe 
normal course of business or for reasonable travelling and 
other personal expenses. The necessary applications for 
exemption will have to be made through a bank. The 
liberality with which such exemptions will be granted is 
indicated by the specific mention in the official explana- 
tory comments on the regulations of the fact that no one 
owing money outside this country will be able to plead ihe 
foreign exchange regulations as an excuse for not meeting 
his foreign exchange liability. Sterling may be a controlled 
market, but the phenomena of blocked sterling balances 
and of transfer moratoria are not as synonymous with 
exchange control as totalitarian experience would seem io 
Suggest; they have certainly made no appearance in our 
midst. 

Every conversion of sterling into any foreign currency 
has been made subject to official permission. The reasonable 
requirements of importers into the United Kingdom will 
be met so far as possible. Importers have been given full 
details of the formalities that have to be completed in order 
to obtain foreign currency allotments, whether to pay for 
g00ds imported, freight, insurance premiums, etc. These 
formalities are not cumbrous and certainly avoid the rigidi- 
ties and bureaucratic complications which have found their 
way into the system of import and devisen control evolved 
in Germany for some years past. They make special pro- 
vision for transit trade, a sphere of activity which might 
well have been the first to suffer from any severe and 
unimaginative application of exchange control in this 
country. 

_In order to complete the edifice of control special pro- 
visions have been drawn up for limiting the amount of 
Currency—whether domestic or foreign—which may be 
taken into or out of the country in the form of actual cash. 
On leaving the United Kingdom all travellers must declare 
any money—whether British or foreign—which they are 
taking abroad and produce their authority. Travellers 








arriving in this country may declare the money they have 
brought in with them, and this declaration will be accepted 
as a justification for taking the same amount of money out 
of the country when the traveller leaves again. 

These provisions, together with those for the listing and 
eventual mobilisation of foreign securities held in this 
country, make up a system of control which, superimposed 
on the ready co-operation of the banking system with the 
authorities, should get into its stride with the minimum of 
delay or friction. Experience is certain to suggest amend- 
ments here and there, and our traditional genius for 
adaptation will ensure that those amendments are made. 
Already it is evident that the strict letter of the regulations 
will work with excessive harshness in the case of temporary 
foreign residents in this country who, as the regulations 
stand, would have to sell to the Treasury the whole of the 
liquid assets held for them in their home country. 

In evolving the machinery for dealing with the new con- 
trolled market the authorities have had to complete a revo- 
lution almost as startling as that embodied in the transition 
from a free to a controlled market. In the first place deal- 
ings in foreign exchanges are to be focussed ultimately on 
the Bank of England, which has become the ultimate buyer 
and seller of all foreign exchange traded in this country. 
The contact of the Bank with the market is effected through 
a list of authorised dealers. This list comprises the London 
clearing banks together with the Scottish and Northern 
Ireland banks. These are authorised to deal in all foreign 
currencies. In addition a list of banks has been published 
authorised to deal in certain Colonial and Dominion and 
foreign currencies—the bank in each case being represented 
in the country concerned. 

This list of authorised banks has given rise to a certain 
amount of confusion and criticism, some of it miscon- 
ceived. It is understood that the restriction of the formal 
list to the joint-stock banks was done for administrative 
convenience, since their enormous network of branches, 


WILLS & TRUSTS 


In acting as an executor or trustee, the 
Westminster Bank aims at putting itself 
in the position of a private trustee. It 
is therefore its practice to employ the 
family solicitor, if there is one, or any 
other solicitor the client may name; by 
such means the Bank succeeds in com- 
bining domestic tradition with business 
efficiency. A book showing the advan- 
tages of corporate executorship and the 
terms of appointment may be 


had at any branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Dept., 53 Th readneedle Street, E.C.2 


i i i ; ool 
Also in Piccadilly, Bournemouth, Bristol, Liverp 
and Manchester 
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covering the whole country, will obviously be of great 
assistance in working a system of control which necessarily 
involves great attention to detail. The impression got 
abroad, however, that the private banks, merchant banks 
and acceptance houses of London were to be placed at a 
disadvantage by compelling them to pass their foreign 
exchange business through one of the authorised banks. 
The foreign exchange market in London owes its develop- 
ment and efficacy to the pioneer work accomplished by 
institutions of this character whose interests have always 
lain in foreign trade. In normal times they are able to give 
their clients a special service which cannot be matched by 
the larger institutions. If these specialists (who, incident- 
ally, in the last few days, have had to instruct their new 
competitors in the intricacies of foreign exchange dealing) 
were to be compelled to pass all their business through a 
joint-stock bank, so that, far from being able to quote a 
finer rate to their clients, they would be able to quote a 
competitive rate only by forgoing all profit from the 
transaction, manifest injustice would be done. The case for 
including these specialist institutions is completed by the 
fact that they have large staffs of dealers who would other- 
wise be standing idle, while the often exiguous foreign 
exchange departments of the authorised banks are being 
overwhelmed—in more ways than one—with unaccus- 
tomed work. Actually, however, the de facto exclusion of 
these firms from the market in the first half of the week 
seems to have been due partly to a misunderstanding and 
partly to a clogging of the administrative machinery. It 
appears that all the established houses of this character 
will be allowed to deal direct with the Bank of England 
and will therefore be on an equal footing with the joint- 
stock banks, though the volume of business they get 
from abroad will inevitably suffer from the fact that their 
names are not on the authorised list. 

As the market functions at present, the Bank of England 
publishes each day a list of parallel foreign exchange rates 
at which all buying and selling orders respectively must be 
executed. These orders normally reach the Bank through 
one of the authorised banks, which for their services 
receive a commission from the Bank and from the client. 
If-a non-authorised bank deals it receives the commission 
from the client but deals “ net ” with the clearing or other 
authorised bank through which it hands on the business. 
No bank is allowed to carry its foreign exchange trans- 
actions. All these transactions must be canalised to the 
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Bank of England, and it is this institution which collects 
for whose credit it is not yet certain—the considerable 
amounts represented by the abnormal margins between 
official buying and selling rates. Leading rates fixed this 
week have been 4.02 to 4.06 for U.S. dollars, 174 to 175 
for French francs, 23.42 to 23.72 for belgas, and 7.57 to 
7.64 for guilders. The dealing margins amount in certain 
cases to over 1 per cent., and are considerably larger than 
those which obtained in a free market. Since these rates 
are fixed, it is evident that the service which one bank can 
give to its clients in foreign exchange business is identical 
with that offered by all the others. Any special qualifica- 
tion for foreign exchange dealing disappears in this all- 
obliterating homogeneity. 

The new mechanism of the foreign exchange market 
difiers in one other important respect from the old. It 
obviates altogether the use of foreign exchange brokers, 
who have for about twenty years been the traditional 
intermediaries between dealers. Their disappearance was 
perhaps inevitable under the new arrangements, but it gains 
in significance and pathos—if such emotion is still autho- 
rised—from the fact that it was only a comparatively short 
while ago that the foreign exchange market, at the behest 
of the Bank of England, decided to ban all direct inter- 
bank dealing and to operate exclusively through the agency 
of the brokers. Their period of special protection has been 
short-lived. But their disappearance will be swamped and 
forgotten in the turmoil of far more fundamental changes. 

The new official rate of exchange between the pound 
sterling and the dollar is, of course, the result of deliberate 
choice by the authorities. No explanation of the reasons 
for this choice has been given or could, indeed, be 
expected. But it has obviously been inspired by the desire 
to choose a rate which, for some time to come at least, 
corresponds to the real value of the pound sterling and at 
which it would be comfortably possible to “ peg” it, if 
there were no abnormal transactions to be covered. It may 
be taken for granted that every effort will be made, in 
operating the British exchange control, to avoid the creev- 
ing paralysis of the German system, in which the 
“ official” rate becomes more and more fictitious as the 
real value of the currency sinks lower and lower. As 
in the great majority of our defence measures, the aim 
is not to distort the real state of affairs but rather to 
protect it from the arbitrary assaults of these extraordinary 
umes. 


The Stock Exchange in War 


Y its decision to reopen the “ House ” on Thursday this 
week the Committee for General Purposes of the 
London Stock Exchange has underlined the essential differ- 
ence between financial preparedness to-day and in August, 
1914. It was not until October 14th that the end-July 
settlement was completed in 1914, and not until January 4, 
1915, that restricted dealings were resumed. On this occa- 
sion the “House” has resumed after a closure of four 
working days, two of which were necessitated by the evacua- 
tion programme. 

The Committee’s resolution of September 4th, ordering 
the “House” to remain closed until further notice, thus 
gave the market two days to adjust itself to war conditions. 
Within a few hours from the outbreak of hostilities the 
entire organisation of security dealing has been put on a 
war footing. The steps can be briefly recapitulated. The 
Committee had already laid down the principle that the 
“House” would remain open so long as conditions per- 
mitted, but that if, for the safety of members, it must be 
closed, business would be carried on as between offices. 
The Government’s order for the closure of establishments 
in which large numbers foregather was regarded at first as 
including the Stock Exchange building, and the same prin- 
ciple was applied to “ Street ” dealings on Tuesday, when 
business was partially resumed on an inter-office basis. But 


that view has been negatived by the Committee’s decision 
to reopen the “ House’ for dealings up to 3 p.m. | 
Secondly, it has been ordered that the settlement of all 
bargains open for the September 7th Account is to be 
postponed to September 21st. Bargains done on August 
31st which fall under the provisions of Rule 97 (in other 
words, Consol market stocks, in which dealings are 
normally for cash) have fallen due for settlement on the 
first business day after reopening of the “ House ”—that 
is, September 8th. But the suspension of open bargains 
authorised last week has been withdrawn as from Septem- 
ber 5th. Hence, brokers were exchanging cheques on Tues- 
day this week (up to 12.45 p.m., as against a normal 
1.45 p.m., in view of earlier bank closing) in respect of 
securities undelivered on the end-August Account Day 
(August 24th) or earlier, and for uncompleted cash deals 
to August 30th. This settlement, it may be added, was 
carried out without incident. : 
To complete these preparations, temporary regulations 
have been issued by the Committee, which will govern 
dealings until withdrawn. Minimum prices, as published 
in the Official Lists of August 31st, are continued and 
members are forbidden to deal, whether with other mem- 
bers or outside, at any lower price. The minimum prices; 
however, may be reviewed by the Committee at any tm¢, 
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and securities may be added to or deleted from the list. 
Next, all bargains must be for cash, and may not be con- 
tinued from day to day. New y time bargains ” or options 
(except in connection with existing contracts) will not be 
allowed. Nor may dealings be transacted in any new issue 
until it has been approved by the Treasury, and dealings 
have been specially allowed by the Committee. Finally, 
brokers must satisfy themselves before executing any order 
that it is not on behalf of, or for the benefit of, any enemy, 
either directly or indirectly. 

This is the basis on which dealings were resumed on 
Tuesday this week. But business was naturally on a basis 
of negotiation, and dealings in British funds were handi- 
capped by the fact that the stock registers of the Bank of 
England had been moved to Hampshire. Dealers could not, 
therefore, transfer inscribed stocks by common form of 
transfer, as contemplated in the emergency rules. It was 
first suggested that certification of transfers might be 
undertaken by the Share and Loan Department. For this 
purpose it was proposed that the Bank of England (and 
other registrars of inscribed stocks which might be affected) 
would inform the Share and Loan Department of inscribed 
stock balances held by Consol market jobbers or their 
nominees, so that transfers might be certified by the 
Department. This scheme might have worked, in time, for 
jobbers’ balances. But for client’s stock, postal delays and 
the complications inseparable from inscribed stock registers 
made it unlikely that stock could be cleared, at the quickest, 
in less than a week. We understand that the Bank of Eng- 
land is accordingly considering the establishment of a 
receiving station in London for transfers, and may itself 
undertake the certification of transfers. This method, 
though itself subject to inevitable delay owing to the 
removal of the registers, would undoubtedly be more 
effective. 

Clearly, the market’s financial tasks and its physical 
problems in the future are calculated to test its capacity 
for war-time adaptation to the full. In this connection 
it will be recalled that last week the Committee 
announced that if physical conditions rendered business in 
the City impossible, limited accommodation had been 
secured at Denham which would “at the least house all 
the official departments which Members will recognise as 
necessary for the orderly conduct of business, and may 
eventually provide a meeting place to serve the purpose of 
a market.” From this statement it is evident that the 
immediate transfer of the “ House,” with normal dealing 
facilities for brokers and jobbers in one centre, is not 
contemplated. The present policy of the majority of firms 
is emergency decentralisation, and not evacuation to a new 
dealing centre. 

As a temporary measure, at least, the decision to reopen 
the “ House ” this week was therefore welcome. But what 
1s to happen if, and when, to employ the Committee’s 
phrase, “ physical conditions render business in the City 
impossible? ” In such circumstances, inter-office dealings 
would necessarily become inter-sub-office dealings con- 
ducted on the suburban belt by telephone and post. It is 
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already known that the Committee is considering the pos- 
sibility of setting up an official department which would 
undertake a large part of the clerical work involved in 
dealing. Ostensibly this step will be taken to relieve the 
difficulties of members with reduced staffs. But would it 
ensure the maintenance of a tolerably free market? 

_iIt may be taken as axiomatic that the normal fine deal- 
ing prices sought by brokers from a number of jobbers in 
one market will not be maintained in extreme circum- 
stances. The essence of the dual system of brokers and 
jobbers is to ensure the freest possible dealings at the most 
competitive prices. But under war-time conditions many 
of the market’s traditional dealing liberties would 
temporarily disappear—indeed, the summary of events 
above shows clearly that many have already been with- 
drawn. The momentous question remains whether modifi- 
cation in the existing organisation of dealing can, or should, 
be effected. The London market already has experience of 
shunting organisations outside the “ House,” and it is 
naturally not predisposed in their favour. Moreover, these 
very organisations depend, in the last resort, upon 
the maintenance of an open market in London, on 
which shunters can close their positions in case of 
need. 

Hence the necessity for an ultimate risk-bearer, who is 
prepared to take stock on his books, would still exist in 
war-time: conditions. Yet this conclusion is surely subject 
to modification. In the first place, if it is conceded that 
fine trading prices cannot be maintained in a wide range 
of stocks, the extension of minimum prices, or of agreed 
prices between jobbers in any given market, seems an 
obvious consequence. Secondly, circumstances might arise 
in which jobbers would be virtually unable to make prices, 
although a certain volume of buying and selling could be 
maintained if a price basis could be established. It is con- 
ceivable that, in such circumstances, a form of clearing 
organisation might assist the jobbers in their task of main- 
taining dealings as adequately as possible. It might be 
advantageous if such a scheme could be established in blue- 
print form at least, to safeguard the machinery of security 
dealing. Full co-operation would, of course, be necessary 
between the Stock Exchange authorities and dealers, to 
ensure that the wider national advantage of dealing facili- 
ties was not secured at the disadvantage of particular 
dealers. 

If such a scheme were found to be practicable in the first 
place and necessary in the second place, the limited accom- 
modation at Denham might presumably suffice to house 
the administrative departments of the Stock Exchange, 
and also the majority of dealers. Limitations of space, to- 
gether with the necessity for brokers to maintain contact 
with their clients, suggest that the system of sub-offices 
which the latter have established might compel a tem- 
porary divorce of dealers and brokers. That would be a 
sharp breach with tradition. But centralisation is not an 
imperative necessity for brokers, though it seems desirable 
for dealers, and is imperative for the administrative depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange. 


Finance and Banking 


Gold Reserve Centralised.—The gold reserve in 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England was this week 
transferred to the Exchange Equalisation Account. This 
step was explained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
being part of the general plan put into operation for 
strengthening our financial resources abroad. The centralisa- 
uon of gold achieves this by making the whole of our 
reserve available for immediate use and by veiling its pos- 
sible utilisation from prying eyes. We may assume that 
henceforth the periodic publication of the Exchange 
Account’s gold holding will be discontinued. Had gold 
remained in the Issue Department and had it been neces- 
sary from time to time to replenish the Account by 
transfers from the Bank, obvious deductions could and 
would have been made as to the state of the Account. This 
will no longer be possible. The last Bank return in which 





the gold reserve appeared showed it at £263,010,700, 
valued at 158s. 6d. per ounce. The transfer, as announced 
in the Bank of England’s bullion statement on Wednesday, 
appeared as £278,965,228, which approximately represents 
the whole of the reserve valued at the higher price of 168s. 
an ounce which has been officially fixed this week. The 
transfer of the gold has, of course, had to be accompanied 
by a corresponding expansion in the fiduciary circulation 
from £300,000,000 to £580,000,000. It is interesting and 
somewhat reassuring to note that no use has been made of 
this opportunity to create an additional margin of notes 
available for future issue. Under the transfer the total note 
issue is in fact given rather greater rigidity than it would 
have possessed had the gold in question remained in the 
Issue Department. Under that system it was theoretically 
possible for the authorities to Issue more notes as the 
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counterpart of a depreciation of sterling and of a conse- 
quently increased valuation of the gold reserve. This re- 
versal of all orthodoxy is now definitely ruled out. If more 
notes are wanted, the fiduciary issue will have to be 
increased, and this will require Parliamentary sanction. At 
the same time the whole of our gold reserve will be 
discreetly and wholly at the disposal of the authorities. 
The measure therefore kills two very desirable birds with 
one stone. 


* * * 


Gold Under Control.—The restrictions on the 
private export of gold and the official control of the 
foreign exchange market have caused a complete revolu- 
tion in the method of dealing in gold and fixing its price. 
Instead of being fixed as hitherto by the free interplay of 
supply and demand the price of gold is now announced 
each day by the Bank of England. Since Tuesday, when 
the new regime began functioning, that price has been at 
168s. per fine ounce. This figure is within 10d. of the 
theoretical shipping parity to New York, taking the dollar- 
sterling rate at the selling price for dollars of 4.06 and the 
dollar parity for gold in London at $34.28 per ounce. 
The reduction in this dollar price from the former normal 
parity of $34.77 is due mainly to the rise in the war risk 
insurance rate, which is now 30s. per cent., and also to 
the higher rates for money. All dealings in gold must be 
made at the fixed price. Such dealings must be effectesi 
through a list of seven authorised dealers, headed by the 
Bank of England and comprising all the firms previously 
represented at the gold fixing. These dealers are 
remunerated for their work by the commission which they 
are allowed to extract from their clients. The whole activity 
of the gold market is now restricted to the liquidation of 
the gold position held in this country largely on account 
of Continental interests. As this gold is sold it is auto- 
matically transferred to the Bank of England and goes to 
swell the reserves of the Exchange Equalisation Account. 
When this position is finally liquidated—and the process 
can take little more than a few weeks—the gold market 
will fall into complete stagnation, disturbed only by the 
satisfaction of the minute industrial requirements of the 
metal. 


* * * 


The New Banking Hours.—Lombard Street is 
shaking down to war-time conditions with all its accus- 
tomed adaptability. On Monday the banks were closed to 
the public for a partial bank holiday which was, in fact, 
intended to clear the credit machinery of some of the con- 
gestion accumulated during the previous week of crisis. 
The clearing-house, still functioning at Stoke-on-Trent, 
was in dire need of a break to catch up with arrears and 
get itself in readiness to start functioning under genuine war 
‘ conditions. From this point of view the “holiday” on 
Monday proved invaluable. On Tuesday the banks reopened, 
but with a new timetable. The banking hours are now 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturdays. In 
order to help the clearing arrangements, “closing time ” is 
now muck more rigorously adhered to than it was in 
former days. Now that the new clearing machinery is get- 
ting into its stride the banks are finding it possible to define 
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their attitude to the money market with greater precision 
than could be done last week. The clearing banks have, in 
fact, found that their extreme caution in making loans and 
buying bills last week was somewhat excessive and that had 
they been fully informed on their clearing position they 
could, in fact, have pursued a more liberal policy. That 
more precise knowledge and the consequent liberation of 
resources immobilised by mere lack of information have 
become apparent this week. Credit has therefore been in 
more abundant supply, there has been keener buying of 
bills, and discount rates—especially for short-dated bil]s— 
have broken so appreciably as to suggest a serious belief 
that the 4 per cent. Bank rate is likely to be succeeded at 
no very distant interval by one of a lower figure. The 
October bill has this week been bid down to 33 per cent., 
and 34 per cent. has been paid for November maturities, 
The official buyer has been available in case of need, but 
there appears to have been little or no need for his services. 
The new banking hours have caused some rearrangement 
of the normal money market routine—a_ considerable 
hastening of the daily round of calls and a postponement 
of luncheon to altogether unorthodox hours. But the normal 
machinery of the money market continues in all essentials 
to function as it did before. 


* * * 


Help for Acceptors.—Immediately following the 
declaration of war the Treasury issued instructions direct- 
ing that help should be given by the Bank of England to 
approved acceptors of bills of exchange who as a result 
of the emergency find themselves called upon to meet their 
liability while deprived of the necessary remittances from 
their clients. Provided such bills were accepted before 
September 3 last and provided the bills in question are 
normally discounted in the London Discount market, the 
Bank of England will advance the funds necessary to meet 
them at maturity. This special accommodation is to be 
made available at 2 per cent. over Bank rate with a 
minimum of 6 per cent. This is obviously a deterrent rate, 
but as such is fully justified by the nature of the transac- 
tions to which it will apply. The size of the problem 
involved by London’s liabilities under acceptance credits 
is to-day but a minor fraction of what it was in August, 
1914. Then the bill on London ruled supreme in a world 
of active international trade. To-day the international 
sterling acceptance is but a shadow of its former self. 
But the problem is complicated by the remnants of Ger- 
man standstill credits in the London market. The total 
amount of such credits owing to this country is now in the 
neighbourhood of £37,000,000. The service of this debt 
will be immediately suspended and the acceptors will thus 
be forced to take up on their own account such of their 
standstill paper as remains in the market. The greater part 
of this debt is in such strong hands that the process of its 
withdrawal from the market and its ultimate writing off 
should occasion no great difficulty. But in dealing with 
the balance the special facilities which are to be made 
available by the Bank of England should perform a useful 
function. For the acceptance houses which are forced to 
have recourse to them they will provide an expensive object 
lesson of the wisdom of cutting a loss while it still can 
be cut at a reasonable figure. 


* * * 


Government Cargo Risks Insurance.— As was 
anticipated, the Government War Risks Insurance Office 
has been opened immediately on the outbreak of war. The 
office. is responsible for the insurance of those cargoes 
against war risks at sea hitherto covered by the Govern- 
ment-sponsored “ Pool,” which reinsured underwriters for 
King’s Enemy Risks on shipments to and from this 
country. The Pool’s reinsurances of underwriters’ risks 
continue in force for shipments previously insured, pro- 
vided that the shipments take place within thirty days of 
the inception of the insurances. Contracts of the Pool are 
continued with the War Risks Insurance Office for seven 
days from September 4th, subject to certain conditions. 
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After this, new shipments will be covered only by the 
Government Office or by the open market. The list of 
Government rates, which is given on page 511 of this 
jssuc, is regarded as very reasonable in the circumstances 
now prevailing. The homeward rates, as is to be expected, 
arc rather higher than the outward. Under the Govern- 
ment insurance scheme payment of an additional premium 
gives the insured cover after the discharge of imports to a 
warehouse in the United Kingdom, or from the warehouse 
of origin to the ship in the case of exports. Further revision 
of the schedule of minimum rates issued by the Joint War 
Risk Rating Committee of the company and Lloyd’s under- 
writers for voyages not included within the Government’s 
scheme shows a general increase in rates applicable to 
vessels sailing after 11 a.m. on September 3, 1939. 


* * * 


War Insurance of Goods on Land.—The Board 
of Trade has now assumed liability for the insurance against 
war risks of goods on land and ships under construction. 
Such insurance is compulsory on the owners of goods for 
sale (or which can be made up into goods for sale), where 
the value exceeds £1,000. To become insured by the Board 
of Trade under the scheme, application for registration 
must be made through one of the principal fire insurance 
companies or through underwriters at Lloyd’s, who will 
issue policies and receive premiums on behalf of the Board. 
Where such application is made within ten days of Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, cover will be obtained as from that date, 
but if application is made after the ten days’ period the 
insurance can date only from the day the application is 
received. In either case, cover in respect of the first period 
will end three calendar months after September 3rd (one 
calendar month for ships under construction). The rate of 
premium is 4 per cent. per month for the period of three 
months from September 3rd and 4 per cent. for one month 
from that date for ships under construction. The minimum 
premium is thirty shillings. 


* * * 


Life Assurance ex War Risks.— Life assurance 
offices have ceased writing new business at normal rates 
to include the war risk. During the prolonged “ near-war ”’ 
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period they granted cover against the war hazard without 
surcharge of premiums, but once hostilities had commenced 
they obviously had no option but to take account of the 
increased risk of mortality. The ordinary offices are insert- 
ing a new clause in policies written at normal rates, pro- 
viding that in the event of death caused directly or in- 
directly in consequence of war the amount payable will be 
restricted to the premiums paid, or to the surrender value, 
whichever is the higher. It will be seen that the clause is 
wide enough to comprehend mortality of civilians through 
air raids. It may be assumed that, for the time being, 
though many of the offices are willing to give consideration 
to proposals for “ unrestricted ” policies—that is, policies 
without the clause mentioned above—they are not anxious 
to transact such business. Perhaps offices will later be able to 
devise methods of transacting a larger volume of unrestric- 
ted business than they would conceivably be willing to 
accept at present. A restriction clause is also being inserted 
on new policies by the industrial offices. In this case, the 
clause will usually include a scale setting out reduced pay- 
ments in the event of death caused directly or indirectly 
through war. 


* * * 


Insurance Premiums in War Time.—It will be re- 
called that an Order-in-Council last June gave militiamen, 
Territorials and reservists an extended moratorium on 
premium payments, both for ordinary and industrial 
policies. This Order thus safeguards a large part of the men 
in the armed forces if they are unable to maintain premium 
payments in war time. Holders of ordinary policies (apart 
entirely from this legislation or any further legislation 
which may affect the payment of premiums) have the 
benefit of the “ non-forfeiture ” clause which is inserted on 
the vast majority of ordinary policies. This allows for the 
payment of overdue premiums out of the surrender value 
of a policy, the sum payable in the event of a claim being 
reduced accordingly, unless the arrears are paid. A policy 
normally acquires a surrender value two or three years after 
inception, so that most holders of ordinary policies are 
protected by this clause. In the industrial branch a policy- 
holder whose premiums come into default is entitled to a 
“ paid-up ” policy—a policy of reduced amount on which 
no further premiums are payable—if his policy is of given 
age—one or two years in most cases. 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


WHEN the foreign exchange market re- 
opened on Tuesday market quotations 
ceased; the Bank of England has fixed 
buying and selling rates only for those 
currencies holders of which are required 
to offer to the Treasury, and conse- 
quently there are no quotations for the 
liajority of currencies. The complete 
list of the Bank of England’s rates will 
be found on page 509. The New York 
rate Of 4.02-06, announced on Tues- 
day, has been maintained, but on Wed- 
nesday the Canadian dollar was fixed 
7 cents dearer against sterling at 


4.40-44. Belgas have also been adjusted 
from 24.16-42 to 23.42-72. On Thurs- 
day the French franc was raised to 175- 
176, and the Swiss franc was lowered 
slightly to 17.87-18.05. 

The chief change in the Bank of 
England return this week is the transfer 
of gold to the Exchange Account, 
which has reduced the holding in the 
Issue Department to a trifling amount. 
There is another large rise in the note 
circulation, but bankers’ deposits have 
benefited both from the big increase in 
Government securities and from the 


reduction in public deposits, and, in 
spite of the withdrawal of notes, are 
back to a normal level for the first time 
for some weeks. 

Silver remains an uncontrolled mar- 
ket, and the price has risen sharply, 
partly as a result of a natural adjust- 
ment in view of the lower rate for 
sterling. Now that the gold market is 
controlled, hoarders are tending to turn 
their attention to silver, and as offerings 
are limited the price has advanced 
every day. The New York quotation 
was raised on Wednesday to 36ic. 
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} | 
S¢P*: | Aug.23,| Aug. 20 | Sept. 6, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
| ¢mil.| £ mil. | £ mil. | £ mil. 
Issue Dept. 
Gold ......... 326° 246°4 263-0) 0-1 
Value per oz. 
= onniidases 85s. |148s. 64.1585. 6d. 168:. Od. 
‘otes in cir- | 
culation ... | 480-1} 508-3 529°5, 549-9 
Reserve... 46°3 39-2! 34-2 30:8 
Public Deps. | 32:2} 22-4, 31-1, 15-0 
Bnkrs’ Deps. | 91:3) 92:1 90-1) 111-3 
Other Deps. | 34:9) 36:2) 39:0 = 41-2 
Govt. Secs. 101-3 99-7 113°1 123-7 
Dis. & Advs. | 5:4 5-7 6:4, 6:0 
Other Secs. 22:1 24-3 24:6 25:2 
Proportion [ae 8% 26:0% 21-39%) 18-3% 








THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold | Silver 


i 
| , 
| Price per oz. 


we | Price | Dis- Amt. | standard 
per fine count dealt ___ - 

oz. . i Two 
Cash Mths. 

1939 | s. d.| d. |£7000! d. | d. 
Sept. 1 ... / 160 Oj; 48 | 193 | 1934 | 19%6 
a P| Soe © jab aa 205s 20716 

” OF... | 168 Of] .. | ve | Zhe | 22, 
i ES a Dae vee | 21516 | 21546 

| j ; 


* Price fixed on demand and supply basis. The 
discount shown has been calculated on the basis of 
the dollar rate at the moment of the fixing. 

¢ Bank of England’s official price. 
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Investment 


Capital Market Control. — Rigorous control over 
the capital market has been established under the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations. Treasury consent 1s now required 
for any capital issue, subject to certain reservations mainly 
of a technical nature. “ Urgent necessity and special cir- 
cumstances ” must be shown before issues by undertakings 
outside British countries are sanctioned, while issues by 
concerns operating in this country or the Overseas Empire 
must be “advisable in the national interest.” These 
restrictions will not ordinarily apply to issues required for 
the renewal of Treasury bills and short-term instruments, 
provided that application is made for consent, and special 
consideration will be given to applications for issues to 
replace long-term maturities. Until further notice, how- 
ever, consent is not required for issues where the con- 
sideration (plus the consideration for other issues in the 
preceding twelve months) is under £5,000 or for the sub- 
division or consolidation of securities where no new money 
is involved. Other exemptions include shares in a private 
company issued to a vendor (provided that no part of the 
consideration is payable in cash); securities issued on 
amalgamation by exchange of shares if no new money is 
subscribed; and securities issued in execution of binding 
obligations entered into before September 3, 1939. 
Broadly speaking, control thus covers only new issues 
above £5,000 made for cash, and outstanding instal- 
ments on issues already made are not affected. Issues 
of shares as capital bonus are not specifically covered in 
the regulations, though it would not appear from the 
general tenor of the regulations that it is intended to 
restrict them. Even more important, no mention is made of 
the extent, if any, of Treasury control over the terms of a 
new issue. The Treasury will be advised upon applications 
for consent by the organisation of the Foreign Trans- 
actions Advisory Committee under its new title of the 
Capital Issues Committee. The marshalling of the capital 
market will be regarded as an essential step in a war-time 
financial system. 


* * * 


The Railways in War-time.—By an order of 
the Minister of Transport, the main-line railways, the Lon- 
don Passenger Transport Board and certain other railway 
undertakings have passed under Government control. An 
executive committee, consisting of leading railway and 
transport personnel, has been appointed to act as agents 
for the Minister. No details have been published regarding 
the basis of the terms of payment or compensation to the 
companies. The one change known to the market is the 
suspension of weekly traffics figures by the main lines and 
the Board. Doubtless it would be unwise to infer too much 
from Great War precedents, for the position of the rail- 
ways has been vastly changed by the 1921 amalgamations. 
Nor does it follow that problems of sharply rising costs 
will arise in the same degree. In the 1914-21 period, how- 
ever, the railway undertakings received fairly generous 
treatment (sufficiently generous, indeed, to arouse some 
controversy), which permitted the maintenance of dividend 
levels and was crowned by lump-sum compensation after 
the war amounting to some £60 millions. The war-time 
dividend record of a few pre-amalgamation companies is 
shown below: — 





Rates of Dividend per cent. 








Company oo oO ———kh eee er 
1913 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
' | 
Gt. Eastern Ord.... | 212 | 2i2 | 22 | 2t2 | 2tp | 254 | 234 | 23 
Gt. Northern Defd. | 3 219 214 | 2le 234 | 234 | 234 219 
Gt. Western Ord....| 614 534 534 | 534 Tig | Tle | iq 74 
L.& N.W.R.Ord.| 7 | 6 6 | 6 |7 | m1] m2 | mM 
L.&S.W.R.Defd.| 1% | 2 | Lp | MMe | 1% | 2° | 2° | 2 
Midland Defd....... 4g) 4 | 4) | 4° | a1 | 45, | 4% | 43 
cae BBR St ek nd ae st I | 








Governmental control of the British railways in 1914 as 
a single system was the more necessary in view of the 


number of undertakings—compensation, in fact, was pay- 
able to about eighty different bodies. Government traffic 
was handled without specific payment and all inter- 
company accounting suspended. Although traffic receipts 
werc not published, abridged accounts were regularly 
issued by the separate companies, and before control ended 
certain aggregate statistics were made available. In return, 
the Government, broadly speaking, guaranteed to con- 
trolled railways as a whole the net operating receipts of 
1913 (£434 millions), subject to certain adjustments. From 
the beginning of the war to the end of 1918, compensation 
actually paid totalled £95.3 millions (including provisional 
deferred maintenance but not “extra wear and tear”’), and 
as the period of control was extended to August, 1921, the 
railways received £74.8 millions in 1919 and 1920. It was 
estimated that, at pre-war rates, the value of services ren- 
dered to the Government was £112 millions to the end of 
1918, excluding boat and dock, etc., services valued at a 
further £10 or £15 millions, Considerable problems 
arose, however, regarding deferred maintenance and the 
changed earning capacity of the railways. After long dis- 
cussion, the 1921 Railways Act provided for the payment 
of lump-sum compensation to a basic amount of {60 
millions, which could be disposed of as the railways wished. 
The totals actually received were: —L.M.S., £22,197,000; 
L.N.E.R., £18,005,000; G.W.R., £10,540,000; Southern, 
£7,409,000; and independent lines, £1,927,000. For pre- 
sent-day stockholders, the situation is simplified by the 
amalgamations, but the transformation of railway 
economics since 1914 makes the outlook for individual 
companies decidedly uncertain. 


* * * 


Wall Street’s Response.—On Tuesday, after the 
Labour Day closure, war seized Wall Street’s imagination 
to such effect that the Dow Jones industrial average jumped 
10 points and turnover almost reached six million shares. 
So frantic was the demand for so-called “ war stocks ” 
that a considerable time elapsed before a dealing basis 
was established. In U.S. Steel, for example, dealings com- 
menced one hour after the opening of the market, shares 
changing hands $8 higher at 62. Copper and nickel stocks 
also shared in the jump. The market’s course is summarised 
below : — 


Dow Jones 
Industrial Trading Volume 
Averag2 (Shares) 
ED | i snncniitcnntane 136-16 500,000 
September 1 ............ 135-25 1,970,000 
September 2  .....ccccces 138-09 1,790,000 
September 5 ............ 148-12 5,930,000 
September a -tetetdipenen 148 -04 3,940,000 
September 7 ............ 148 -32 2,600,000 


This enthusiasm, however, has not been fully maintained, 
for reasons which should be obvious. Wall Street does well 
not to forget the watchfulness of the S.E.C. to stem the 
possibility of a market boom. And if profits are to be made 
from such wartime supplies as do not fall within the pro- 
hibitions of the Neutrality Act, the United States Treasury 
will not overlook the fact. British investors, however, may 
welcome Wall Street’s advance for one important reason— 
it enhances the value of dollar securities whose registration 
is now proceeding and whose mobilisation may be expected 
to follow at no distant date. 


* * + 


The Week’s Interim Dividend Decisions.—The 
uncertainty of the times is apparent in a number of im- 
portant interim dividend decisions announced during the 
last ten days. Problems of readjustment for insurance com- 
panies are reflected in the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany’s decision to defer payment of its interim dividend, 
maintained at 25 per cent., tax free, since 1935. The 
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changed conditions in the life department resulting from 
war conditions (discussed in a note on page 497) and the 
desirability of maintaining liquid resources against the pos- 
sibility of increased claims, have no doubt influenced the 
directors’ decision. This decision, however, should not be 
unreservedly regarded as a pessimistic estimation of future 
prospects, but rather as an example, set by the largest in- 
vestment institution in the world, of the necessity for 
proper financial dispositions in an emergency, leaving 
events to determine policy in the immediate future. General 
Mining, a company whose earnings record for many years 
has been above reproach, has decided to conserve cash 
resources and to defer an interim dividend payment. This 
decision may be taken to reflect a new crop of problems 
for the mining industry in war, particularly this week’s 
developments in the bullion market and the Union Govern- 
ment’s proposal to acquire any premium on gold in excess 
of 150s. per fine ounce. Shareholders of Cammell Laird 
will not be surprised that the 4 per cent. interim dividend 
is being maintained this year, particularly in view of the 
chairman’s confident forecast of future prospects last 
March. The market has recently regarded the prospects 
of companies with a direct stake in defence work with 
small favour, for price control and special taxation limit 
the level of profits earned by heavy engineering concerns 
in time of war. But, for “ the duration,” Cammell Laird 
should be capable of at least maintaining earning power, 
and should suffer a minimum of disorganisation in the 
opening period of hostilities. 


* * * 


Second Alliance Trust.—The progressive revenue 
of Second Alliance Trust has been further enhanced during 
the financial year to July 31, 1939. Income has increased 
by 6.5 per cent. from £216,519 to £230,161. In their re- 
port, however, the directors link the improvement in 
revenue with the fruits of the first full year’s income from 
the new capital raised in December, 1937. Since taxation 
and interest together absorb £103,612 against £93,857, 
the amount available for the ordinary stock has increased 
only from £88,433 to £90,685, and the earnings ratio has 
declined from 31.4 per cent. to 30.9 per cent. on the 
larger capital. An ordinary dividend of 21 per cent. is again 
recommended, while a safeguard against uncertain current 
prospects is provided in the allocation of £30,000 compared 
with £25,000 to contingencies reserve, leaving £13,475 to 
be carried forward against £15,000 brought in. Three years’ 
comparative figures are given below : — 


Years to July 31 
1938 


1937 1939 
; £ £ £ 
Total OWNS ginsipsecsdubaiceine 213,859 216,519 230,161 
Expenses BE TS daverscceticece 8,552 9,085 9,464 
TORU sicomecuetias ad 47,768 41,340 47,645 
MONON ic... cadv es cheeiteciccie 52,903 52,517 55,967 
Preference dividend ............ 24,084 25,144 26,400 
Ordinary stock :— 
Baral ssisigiansinisldcineiiiinis 80,552 88,433 90,685 
PUR vsecnceubinatiibieadididideduesh 53,476 59,087 61,600 
Berea US cinsstiiesationiale 30:1 31-4 30:9 
Paid (0,3 ncmmssvcaitdnctees 20 21 21 
Contingent reserve ............ 25,000 25,000 30,000 
Issue expenses ........csss0s0ee. 772 1,676 610 
Carried forward ............ccs000 12,330 15,000 13,475 


Investments at book value stand in the balance sheet at 
43,913,989 (apparently after writing off £30,000) compared 
with {3,923,003 a year earlier. At July 31st last the market 
Value of the company’s security holdings (which represent 
the bulk of the investments) showed a depreciation of 5.83 
Per cent., following a depreciation of 1.04 in 1937-38. In 
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Whitworth and Mitchell Improvement.—<As com- 
pared with the depressing results of 1937-38, the latest 
report of Whitworth and Mitchell, for the year to June 30th 
last, shows a welcome recovery, which is enhanced by the 
resumption of ordinary dividends. Earnings in 1937-38, 
however, were at an exceptionally low level, owing partly 
to reduced turnover and more particularly to the fall in 
cotton values which necessitated considerable writing down 
of stocks. In relation to the company’s previous profits 
record, therefore, the latest results are not a matter for 
enthusiasm—indeed, they are frankly described as dis- 
appointing in the chairman’s review of the year’s working 
which accompanies the report. The following table sum- 
marises the allocation of profits in each of the past three 
years : — 


Years ended June 30th 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

Trading profit ...............0 65,471 27,445 40,985 
I aintitctncucusendancetes 71,010 33,184 46,362 
ee 8,500 8,000 6,300 
Depreciation and fees ......... 3,689 3,858 4,153 
Preference dividend ............ 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

Earned Fes cubes ackavanveaweataiaies 28,821 Dr. 8,674 5,909 

ithe innsdasacnsceiibenen 25,000 Nil 5,438 

SIME" cncsssesevecsntbcsen 7:0 Nil 1:6 

Pe idbdcdbiihicsasennadcverees 6 Nil 1} 
Carried forward .................. 9,183 509 980 


The company has substantial cash holdings (the balance- 
sheet figure is little changed at £124,597) for which it has 
been awaiting a profitable outlet for some time. A dividend 
policy of distributing available earnings in full, as in the 
latest year, can thus be justified. Fluctuations in cotton 
prices in 1938-39 were on a more moderate scale than in 
the previous year, so that one of the special difficulties of 
1937-38 was not repeated. But the chairman’s survey dis- 
closes that turnover fell further, though to a slight extent, 
and although the cotton branch made steady progress, the 
rayon section had a difficult year owing to general over- 
stocking of rayon goods. It is early as yet to foresee the 
effects of war conditions on the company, especially since 
the experience of the Great War is not necessarily relevant 
for rayon concerns to-day. 


* * * 


Eastwoods Profits.—It is disappointing that for 
four successive years profits of Eastwoods, Limited, should 
show a decline. A preliminary statement for the year ended 
March 31, 1939, disclosed trading profits of £54,700 
against £78,532, a level less than half the 1934-35 peak. 
Expenses were apparently roughly maintained, for net 
profits total £37,183 against £59,860. Allowing for the 
preference dividend and assuming that no provision is 
needed for special charges, the reduced ordinary dividend 
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of 8 per cent., against 12 per cent., is covered by earnings 
of 9.2 per cent. Hence the directors have followed a more 
generous distribution policy than in 1937-38, when earnings 
represented 18 per cent. on the ordinary shares. Comment 
on the results will doubtless be offered in the full report 
or at the meeting, but for the time being the reasons for 
the further set-back are not apparent. The fall in profits 
in 1937-38 was ascribed to higher costs (which were felt 
continuously during the year, while increased selling prices 
benefited only part of the period), to higher taxation and to 
reduced profit margins on the coal merchanting business. 
These were difficulties of adjustment, and investors might 
have expected rather greater stability in 1938-39, especially 
in view of growing defence construction requirements. At 
the Eastwoods Flettons meeting, at which the 1938-39 
accounts, showing a drop in total profits from £67,329 to 
£53,759, were passed, reference was made to increased out- 
put, but on the other hand increased haulage charges were 
experienced owing to the shift of demand westwards. 
Moreover, stress was laid upon guarantees to the Govern- 
ment that selling prices would not be advanced on work 
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involving the expenditure of public money. Thus the lates; 
results of the parent concern are somewhat obscure: pos- 
sibly the Eastwoods group has suffered more, relatively to 
other building material manufacturers, from the decline in 
private building. The latest results present an important 
reservation regarding prospects which, in view of ARP. 
and defence requirements, might otherwise be reasonably 
promising. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit-and-loss accounts appearing on page 510 in- 
cludes only 9 companies for which comparable figures are 
available. Net profits of these concerns are £638,000, or 
134 per cent. less than £737,000 earned a year ago. Aggre- 
gate net profits of the 1,722 companies reporting in 1939 
to date are £217,941,000, against £236,642,000, a drop of 
8 per cent. The week’s results are discussed in preceding 
Notes and on pages 501 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note: All dealings are for Cash 


INTER-OFFICE dealings were resumed on 
Tuesday, when the “ Street” and then 
the telephone market were relatively 
active. Quieter conditions prevailed on 
Wednesday, after the reopening of the 
House on Thursday had been an- 
nounced. Dealing has been largely 
restricted to negotiation on the basis of 
nominal prices. The following account 
summarises the main features of each 
day’s dealings. 

Tuesday.—-Despite the attempt to 
carry on business, most prices remained 
nominal, and had little comparative 
significance with pre-war quotations. 
At first gilt-edged prices came back to 
their official minima (which were still 
in operation despite the closing of the 
House), and some business was trans- 
acted in the leading stocks, such as War 
Loan, while a little support was 
forthcoming for the undated issues. 
Among foreign bonds a demand for 
Japanese issues was reported, and 
quotations advanced. Unofficial quota- 
tions were agreed by dealers for home 
rail preference and debenture stocks. 
Little business passed in ordinary 
stocks, but L.M.S. ordinary and 
Southern deferred rose. There was no 
real activity in industrials, and though 
quotations were nominal, not all prices 
were lower than before the closing of 
the House. Heavy industrial shares 
showed no improvement, and there was 
scarcely enough business in shares in 


- the consumption goods trades to test 


the trend, though there was an impres- 
sion of steadiness, Certain textile issues 
including Courtaulds, improved 
slightly, Lancashire Cotton rising as 
much as Is. 3d. to 11s. 6d. Little busi- 
ness was done in oil and rubber shares 
apart from a clearing-up of earlier posi- 
tions, and commodity share dealings in 
general were affected by the ruling on 
cash transactions. Attempts to estab- 
lish prices for mining shares were not 
followed by any measurable business. 
Kaffirs, if anything, weakened (especi- 
ally the developing mines) on the course 
of events in South Africa, though other 
gold shares and most base metal shares 


were firmer. Rhodesian coppers were 
imactive. 


Wednesday. — Gilt-edged stocks 
continued to be quoted at minimum 
prices, and there was a considerable 
reduction in business—partly owing to 
the practical difficulty of “ certifica- 
tion” at the Bank of England’s coun- 
try office. Among foreign bonds, there 
was some enquiry for European issues, 
while Japanese bonds did not hold their 
earlier gains. Agreed prices for home 
rail senior stocks continued in opera- 
tion, though there was virtually no 
business. Quotations for ordinary 
stocks were mostly lower. Business in 
industrials also was on a lower scale, 
members preferring to await the Stock 
Exchange reopening. There was not 
much change in iron and steel shares, 
though Stewarts and Lloyds received 
some support. Movements in aircraft 
shares were small and varied. There 
was again some improvement in cer- 
tain textile and rayon shares, and the 
miscellaneous leaders were nominally 
better. Oil shares were no more active 
than on Tuesday, though the “ Shell” 
group showed firmness. Among mines, 
there was no activity in Kaffirs, but 
West Africa gold and Rhodesian cop- 
per issues improved. 

Thursday.—More normal business 
conditions were restored with the re- 
opening of the ‘ House” on Thursday. 
There was no great volume of business, 
but it was possible to deal more freely, 
both in gilt-edged and industrial issues. 
The uncertainty in delivery of gilt- 
edged stocks, resulting from the trans- 
fer of the registers to the country, was, 
however, a deterrent to business. Irre- 
deemable issues, however, were dealt in 
at somewhat better prices, slightly above 
the fixed minima. Old Consols, for 
example, were quoted 62} ex interest, 
against 61% on Wednesday. In the home 
rail market, dealers maintained their 
negotiating basis. Advances in the in- 
dustrial list were recorded by tobacco 
shares, Courtaulds, and Distillers. Ship- 
ping shares were described as ‘‘ buyers 
only,” but certain other groups, includ- 
ing retail stores, had not established a 
stable dealing basis by the close of the 
day. Commodity shares were generally 

3 oi! shares advanced, while rubber 
share prices made considerable progress 
on the sharp rise in the commodity. 
Some improvement was recorded in 
Rhodesian copper issues; Ashanti main- 
tained their sharp mid-week advance. 
Kaffir issues, however, were listless. 


EXCHANGES 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


OwING to the closure of the Stock Ex- 
change on Tuesday, September Sth, 
we are unable to publish the usual ex- 
tracts from the Actuaries’ Investment 
Index. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 

| | Security Indices 

yee. | 


1939 Total 


: Jay | a ae 
Bargainst} 7993 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
j shares* int.? 
Aug.31: 2,755 | 4,975 | 77°5 13-4 
Sept. 1 Stock Exchange Closed 
co 6 ock Exchange Close 
Sept. 7 1,750 | 2,755 {| 77:1 112:1 
1939 | . 
High... | eee om 88-0 123-5 
Mar. 10 | jan.3 
er a 73-7 | 13-4 


| Jan. 27 | Aug 3! 
! } 


_ t Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 


New York 


THE reaction of Wall Street to war in 
Europe had already been established 
before the week-end. After some hesi- 
tation on Friday, prices hardened on 
news of the firm stand of the demo- 
cracies, and by Saturday prices had 
begun to advance rapidly, led by cop- 
per, steel and other armaments 1ssucs. 
Any belief that the bull sentiment had 
spent itself after the outbreak of war 
was quickly dispelled when the market 
reopened on Tuesday. In a market 
whose turnover was the largest in SIX 
years, a frenzied buying rush developed, 
the Dow Jones industrial average ris- 
ing from 138.09 on Saturday to 148.12 
at the close. On Wednesday more 
orderly conditions prevailed. Prices 
continued to advance until large-scale 
profit-taking caused a reaction i 
motor, steel and oil issues, which later 
spread to other sections of the market, 
the Dow Jones Index closing at 148.04. 
Bond issues have been rather weaker, 
but some demand for speculative rail 
issues and utilities developed towards 
mid-week. Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity this week at 59 per cent. 0 
capacity compared with 63.5 per cent. 
last week. 
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Owing to cable delay we are unable to 
ublish the usual stock index figures 


compiled by Standard Statistics Company, 
Inc.. of New York. Last week’s figures 


are repeated below. (1926 = 10) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 1939 | 


‘ 


| 
| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


' 


| 
n| 16, | 2% | 30 

poe | Has? | 1940 | 1939 1939 

: eG ees | | 
_ - --——— —- a —- ee ”" - —— 
7 Ind’ls. .. | 92°8 |114-5 |100-3 | 95-0 | 98-4 
os | 23-34) 32°5 | 25-4 | 23-3) 24-2 
40 Uulities .. | 77-8 | 89-9t) 87-4 | 82-8 | 84-5 





ee 
9 Stocks ... | 79°3 | 95°6 | 86:3 | 81-6 | 84-3 
Av. yield® .. 4 -42%$ 3-31 % 4°06% 4°42% 4- 30% 
Iie 
*50 Common Stocks. { August 2nd. + Aug. 23. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMoN Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Aug. 24 Aug. 25 Aug. 26 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
i i i ' 


| i” | es 
104-7 | 106-8 | 109-6 | 107°9 111-0 | 109-8 
7030 High. 130-3 Jonuary 4th. Low: 98-8 
April &th. 
ToraL DEALINGS IN New YorK 


a sneacageneanit 2 a fe riamennaepeee 


Stock Exchange Qurb 





Shares 
19 39 ee es 

Shares Bonds > 

000’ | $00"s 000"s 

j 

Aug. 31 | 460 3,450 65 
Sep. 1 1,970 | 15,480 243 
, 2*| 1,790 12,120 = 
+ (a) (a) (a) 
5 5,930 | 58,160 ~ 
, 3,740 | 83,120 653 


* Two-Hour Session, (a) Closed for Labour Day: 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Aug. Sep. Aug. Sep. 

31, . ee, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and | Shell Union... 1014 151g 
Transport yocony Vaz... 11 14°3 
Atchison ..... 23 2714| stan. Oil Cal. 247g 3054 


Balt. & Ohio. 41g | 5ig| #2 ON. 40'4 4822 


1g} 
Ches. & Ohio 3134 36lg FOND cceveses 3614 4554 
G.N. Ry. Pi. 21% ... | 
Lllinois Cent. 101g 13 |4. Manufacturing 


N.Y. Central... 1212 165g] 1 
Northern Pas. 81g 101) Ones Pace. 8 ; s34 
Pennsyly. R.. 161g 1912) Giec, Autolite 33 35 
Southern Pax. 1134 1410 Gen. Motors 443, 5033 


Southern Rly. 14 1614) — > 
Union Pac... 93 98 | NashKelvner. 573 


“peo ,| Boeing Airpin 18 2414 
Greyhound... 155g 15lo Dougies Ai... 591lo 69 
y | United Aircft. 33\. 395, 
2 Undities end | Allied Chemi. 1591) 187 
ommunications {Duponi ...... 159 18014 
Am.W'works, 10 .,, |Um. Carbide. 7754 ... 
Con. Edison 301g 30 |Allis Chalmer 32! 4934 
Col.Gas& El. 7ig 7 (Gen. Electric 3454 3954 
ElBond &Sh. 81> 93,| West’hseElec 10013 11034 
NatPwr&Lt. 8lg ... AmericanCan 96!» 108 
N. American.. 215g 211)| Caterpillar ,.. 4073 5253 
Pac. Gas & Ei, 3112 2914) Int. ester 4853 61 
Pub Serv N.J. 38  371)|Johns Manvie 64 6312 
United Corp. 21, ... |Am. Radiator 973 9 
Un. Gas Imp. 131g 131g/Corn Prods... 5712 6214 
Amer. Tel. ... 160 1611)|/J1Case&Co. 67 74 
Inter.Tel.For. Sig 4) Glidden ...... 1Slg ... 
Westn. Union 2034 2514|Celanese of A. 2212 24 
Radio ........, 513 57g) Bastm’n Kdk. 16412 13h 


tn ae ee 
| 20th Cen. Fox 1634 1373 


3. Extractive and 
Metal 


Am. Rol, Mill 131, 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Beth. Steel ... 575 8034 Mont, Ward.. 4754 5014 
Re ublic St.. 155g 2419| Sears Roebck. 7434 7512 


U . Steel ... 4554 645g/ Woolworth... 45 4053 
»S. Steel Pt. 10712... |Nat. Biscuit... 25 2314 
Am. Metal ... 27° 33 |Nat. Dairy ... 1553* .. 
Am. Smelting 42 54 |Am. Tob. B.. 7712 7912 
Anaconda 24 37 |Nat. Distillers 2253 2253 


«we 24 
Cerro de Pas. 331, 441, 


» Nickel ... 4534 53 

(eanecott..... 34lg# 4274|6- Fimaace 

Phi melt--- 48 59 |Comcl. Credit 44 43 
ps Pete.. 351g ... \Com.Inv. Tr. 4833 47], 


* xd. 
Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week Capital . 
September 9. 1939 maaene :: Begny 
To the Public 


THE ECONOMIST 


Including Excluding 


Year 'o date Conversions Conversions 


1939 (New Basis)............ 108,021,846 85,495,904 
1938 (New Basts)  .....644. 235,425,162 215,534,199 
1939 (Old Basis) ............ 71,923,052 50,492,973 
1938 (Old Basis) ........044. 172,634,427 153,723,559 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 


£ 
1939 (New Basis) 58,250,752 25,064,148 2,181,004 
1938 (New Basis) 165,468,266 47,215,756 2,850,177 
1939 (Old Basis) 34,332,882 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,174,256 20,729,231 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to daie -—- Pref. Ord. 
£ 
1939 (New Basis) 45,020,545 8,119,649 32,355,710 
1938 (New Basis) 137,414,362 15,082,126 63,037,711 


1939 (Old Basis) 37,708,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,591,813 9,181,776 17,949,970 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Ilfracombe Gas Company .—Issue 
of £12,730 4 per cent. preference stock 
at 96 per cent., redeemable at par 
October 1, 1969, or after October 1, 
1964, at six months’ notice. 


Haslemere and District Gas 
Company.—lIssue of £42,500 4 per 
cent. preference stock at 96 per cent. 
redeemable at par 1963-1968. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 











*Int. | | 
Pay- | Prev. 
Company | or | Total able | Year 
RAILWAYS | _ ee | % 
Barsi Light Railway | 1lot | 312)... | 4 
Chesapeake and Ohio 50cts.*, ... | Oct. 2 |25cts.* 
BANKS 
Banco Italiano-Lima | 5* ose 5* 


Bank of Australasia ... |312*(a)| ... | Oct. 6 |312*(a) 
Eastern Bank .......... yl Oct. 2 3* 


| 
TEA & RUBBER 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Buntar Rubber ........ |... .| 3°12 |Sept. 28} — Gl, 
Devon en rience i2d. ps*| ... an Nil* 
MININ 
Broken Hill South ... 10* enna RS ven sais 
Kramat Pulai Tin .... | 219%, ... |Sept. 21) 20* 
Malayan Tin............ 215%} ... (Sept. 26; 2lo* 
sanapduees Mines. A aa aoe a oe 
outhern yan Tin | ie lo 
OTHER 
COMPANIES __| 
Amer. Inv. Trust (Def); 212% ... Sept. 30;  21o* 
Aplin and Barrett...... .- oe vee | ee | 5* 
ae 5 “A” | $'2pe) geet oe. " $lops 
Cammell PTD .wncee ct neg >t . 4 
Com. Inv. Tst. Corp. | $1 ps*| on Oct. 1 $1 ps* 
Eastwoods .........+++ wee OE sew 1215 
Ecuadorian Corp. ... | 3cts.*; ... | Oct. 13) cts.* 
RT ere: 5* | Sept.15)  5* 
Fullers, Lid... | 58] oe tad | 5s 
ler, Smi urner | pat sia 
Globe Telegraph... | 1y*) 2) | Oct2)  114* 
eoonamee Irwell Ree Toit as | ss |e" 
nitial Services......... | 10d.+ | Pee 
Int. H 40cts.*, | Oct aliens 
nt. Harvester ........- ' . ese | s cts. 
Leyland & Birm, Ror. | 10+ 12tg} | Ug 
Lamont o., James oe 2 
Lawes BEBE excess | 6 | | 6 
Maynards, Ltd. ...... | i= 
os rt). $71o*d Sept. 18, ws 
r OMS ...... Pe 
S ld Forge, etc. . oo a 15 
Sl eee oeivtens z | “40 es 
otors... oie 
Tarry, E. W..........0+. sual Gt sus 6 
Tennant Bros. ......... 10¢ 1212| Oct. 3.| 12l2 
wanes + nana a os joeee. 15 a 
Wa onduits ...... ept. 
Webster & Sons,Saml. Zio*| ... | Oct. 2 219* 
Westminster Press ... “ | Get a a8 
Wright, Layman, etc. 14 co | a ae 





(a) Less tax at 3s. 4lod. 
(6) Paid on larger capital. 
+ Free of income tax. 
BUSHTICK MINES.—Final dividend 5 per cent., 
seating Te pe cum. for year to June 30, 1939, against 
1 cent. receding : 
’ ‘CAMMELL, TAIRD AND COMPANY.—In- 
terim ordinary dividend maintained at 4 cent. 
TRIPLEX FOUNDRY .—No interim dividend to 
be paid, against 2!2 per cent. a year ago. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
In view of the varied record of brewery 
profits, the increase in LICHFIELD 
BREWERY net profits from £28,894 to 
£34,470 is satisfactory. PERFECTA 
MOTOR EQUIPMENTS are maintain- 
ing the 17} per cent. distribution. TRANS- 
VAAL MATTRESS AND FURNISH- 
ING COMPANY have experienced a 
small setback in net profits, but again pay 
12} per cent. The sharp drop in BARROW 
BARNSLEY MAIN COLLIERIES net 
profits from £96,913 to £54,212 has caused 
disappointment. It appears, however, to 
be due mainly to reduced output arising 
from technical reorganisation in the Barrow 
pits. 


EMERGENCY ADDRESSES 


Central Argentine Railway, Ltd.— 
The temporary address of this company is 
Hardwick House, Whitchurch, Reading, 
Berks. Telephone No. Pangbourne 255, 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd.— 
The head office has removed to Research 
Station, P.O. Box 1, Chertsey Road, 
Sunbury-on-Thames. The registration 
department has removed to Britannic 
House, Llandarcy, Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire. 


Erlangers, Ltd.—To continue at 4 
Moorgate Street as long as practicable. If 
impossible, address will be 5 Lloyd’s Bank 
Chambers, Basingstoke. (Telephone, 
Basingstoke 806 and 807.) 


Chase National Bank. — Should 
evacuation be necessary, address will be 
Cyterswood, South Park, Gerrard’s Cross, 
Bucks. (Telephone, Gerrard’s Cross 
2413.) 


Bank of England.—Stock Transfer 
Offices now at Whitchurch, Hants, from 
where work will be conducted through 
the post. 


Equity and Law Life Assurance.— 
Head office now at Langleybury, King’s 
Langley, Herts. 


Philip Hill and Partners.—Removed 
to Sunninghill Park, Ascot, Berks. (Tele- 
phone Ascot 646.) 


British Metal Corporation.—London 
office is removing to Grand Hotel, Rugby. 
(Telephone, Rugby 2002.) 


Imperial Chemical Industries. — 
Stock and share departments have removed 
to Wexham Road, Slough. (Telephone, 
Slough 22513.) 


United Molasses Company.—Com- 
munications to secretary to be sent to 
Sefton Lodge, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 
(Telephone, Heath and Reach 68.) 


North British and Mercantile 
Assurance Company and Railway 
Passenger Assurance Company now at 
Newland Park, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
(Telephone, Chalfont St. Giles 371.) 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation. — Removed to Redheath 
House, Croxley Green, Herts. 


Tate and Lyle.—Registration depart- 
ment transferred to Maidenhatch, Tid- 
marsh, Pangbourne, Berks. 


Thomas (Richard) and Company.— 
Transfer office now at Cwmfelin Works, 
Swansea. 


British American Tobacco. — 
Registration department now at Rusham 
House, Whitehall Lane, Egham, Surrey. 


Associated Portland ——— — 
facturers, Ltd.—Removed to Saxon 
Works, Coldhams Lane, Cambridge. 
(Telephone, 54275.) This applies to 
British Portland Cement and the Cement 
Marketing Company. 


Hi son and Company.—Removed 
to ET rook Park, Tonbridge, Kent. 
(Telephone, Pembury 171.) 


(Continued on page 502) 
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Industry and Trade 


Government Control of Industry. — The change- 
over of industry from peace to war-time organisation has 
continued during the past week. The Ministry of Supply 
has taken over the control of many raw materials and in- 
dustries, including non-ferrous metals, iron and steel, 
timber, paper, silk and rayon, leather, molasses and indus- 
trial alcohol. The railways were taken over by the Ministry 
of Transport, the Mines Department took charge of the 
regulation of coal supplies and prices and the shipbuilding 
industry was put under the control of the Board of 
Trade. Moreover, steps have been taken to secure 
priority for urgent work. Thus, on Wednesday, the 
Minister of Supply made an order, entitled the Priority 
of Work Order, 1939, under which contractors will be re- 
quired to give priority to certain work in accordance with 
orders issued to them by Government Departments. A 
beginning has also been made to control imports and 
exports, and on Wednesday Mr Oliver Stanley, President 
of the Board of Trade, assured the House of Commons that 
the Government was alive to the importance of maintain- 
ing exports as far as possible. For the most part, the war- 
time organisation of individual industries had been worked 
out well in advance, so that the transition could be effected 
with the least possible dislocation. It is the policy of the 
Government to work in collaboration with industry by 
appointing leading executives in each industry to key posi- 
tions. Some dislocation of trade was, of course, bound to 
occur owing to the difficulty in carrying on overseas busi- 
ness and as a result of the decline in domestic civil trans- 
actions, but there is no doubt that industry will soon adapt 
itself to the new conditions. 


* * * 


Jump in Wholesale Prices.—The majority of the 
commodity markets were closed after the outbreak of war 
and have passed under the control of the Government, 
which has announced its decision to fix maximum prices at 
which dealings can take place. It is therefore impossible, at 
this stage, to assess the effect of all the factors which have 
influenced the market this week. In the United States, on 
the other hand, the markets have remained open and there 
has been a hectic advance in the prices of the majority of 
primary products. During the week preceding Germany’s 
invasion of Poland the course of prices in the United States 
was slightly downwards. Thus Moody’s index of the prices 
of sensitive commodities (December 31, 1931 = 100) fell 
from 141.3 on August 24th to 140.3 on August 31st. On 
September Ist, when Germany launched her attack on 
Poland and war between Germany and France and 
England became inevitable prices jumped ahead in the 
United States. On September Ist Moody’s index stood at 
146.9, and by Wednesday, September 6th, it had risen to 
168.8, an advance of 20 per cent. over the figure for 
August 31st. It is doubtful whether this advance, based on 


the expectation of a sharp increase in demand, and /or 4 
reduction in production, will be maintained. But, in view 
of the depreciation of the pound in terms of the dollar and 
the increase in freight rates to this country, there can be 
little doubt that the period of low prices in this country is 
past. 

* * * 


Increased Food Production.—In his broadcast on 
Monday evening the Minister of Agriculture gave the main 
outlines of the Government’s policy for agriculture in war 
time. Already the county agricultural committees, whose 
members were appointed some time ago, have held various 
meetings and are ready to carry out the instructions of the 
Government. It is hoped to plough up a further 14 million 
acres before next spring, but until the additional supplies 
of tractors, seeds and fertilisers can be distributed the 
farmers were urged by the Minister to arrange to plough 
up 10 per cent. of their grass land. The grant of £2 per 
acre for ploughing old pasture, which under the Agriculture 
Act was only available up to October Ist,has been extended 
to December 31st. The Minister also announced that, with 
the exception of hops, all restrictions on output had been 
removed. This applies to the levy of £5 per acre on potatoes 
planted in excess of the basic quota, but it is not yet known 
whether it will affect the limits imposed under the various 
price insurance schemes. The pending contract for bacon 
pigs has been scrapped; a fixed price of 13s. per score dead 
weight will be paid for all pigs not over 10 score in weight 
sold for slaughter (excluding sows and boars). It is perhaps 
a pity that the provisions for grading, which have helped 
to improve the quality of output, have also disappeared. 
The Food Controller has decreed that prices of fat cattle 
and sheep shall not until further notice exceed those ruling 
in the week ended on August 25th. Meanwhile members 
of the Women’s Land Army and of the militia are assist- 
ing with the harvest, which has been delayed in many 
districts by bad weather and by the shortage of casual 
labour, since many of the Irish who make an annual visit 
to England at harvest time have returned to Ireland. 


* * * 


Regulation of the Metal Trade.—The prohibi- 
tion of metal exports, except under licence, was enforced 
by the Board of Trade as early as August 23rd. It covers 
unwrought copper, unwrought lead, aluminium and alumi- 
nium alloys, nickel, including unrefined nickel and matte, 
tin in metallic form, unwrought zinc, non-ferrous scrap 
and old material and some minor metals. Licences are 10 
be granted by the Export Licensing Department of the 
Board of Trade and in some cases licences have already 
been granted. The regulation of home supplies, introduced 
by the Ministry of Supply under the Defence regulations 
immediately on the outbreak of war, covers aluminium, 


Ss 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 501) 


Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. — Temporary administrative , 
offices at Carn Brea, Sundridge Avenue, notice. 
Bromley, Kent. (Telephone: Ravens- and 3751 
bourne 2499.) Skeleton staff maintained at 
the company’s office at 2, 3 and 4 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1. Branch office 
addresses remain as before until further 
notice. 


Ashanti Goldfields Corporation,Ltd. 0D. ! 
—All communications to be addressed quired concern, 
to the company at St. Hilda’s School, 
Bushey, Herts. This applies also to 
Bit.ani, Ltd. 


Union Corporation. — London office 
of company and associates to remain open 
so long as possible for limited hours daily. 
All communications to be addressed to 
The Gables, Chequers Lane, Walton-on- 
the-Hill, Tadworth, Surrey, until further 
Telephone: Burgh Heath 3750 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Thos. W. Ward, Ltd.—Company has 
acquired Triumph Company, Coventry, 
including Gloria and Stoke works. Manu- 
facture of Triumph cars to continue under 
Heally, General Manager of 


Gold Share Trust.—Martin’s Bank 
announces that this Trust has 
terminated. The trustees will proceed to 


liquidate the trust fund and distribute the 
proceeds to the unit-holders. 

Broken Hill, South.—Net profits for 
year ended June 30, 1939, £350,007 
(£402,501), of which £224,081 (£276,159) 
from mining, and {£125,926 (£126,342) 
from investments. Total dividend for 
1938-39, 40, against 80 per cent. Interim 
dividend of 10 per cent., declared for year 
1939-40. 


Initial Services, Ltd.—Dividend for 
year to June 30, 1939, is maintained. at 
25 per cent. The issued ordinary ~~ 
is £910,000 as increased by the scrip 
bonus of 10 per cent. a year ago. Pro 


at £336,042 (£305,156) constitute a fresh 
high record. To reserve, 000) 

32,800). To staff fund, £1,000 (£1,000). 
oe forward, £10,603 


_— 16,218). 
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copper, lead and spelter, but not tin. There will be maxi- 
mum prices for the controlled metals, but they have not 
been officially published so far. The purchase of the 
controlled metals for home consumption, etc., is prohibited 
except under licence. The exceptions from this general 
rule are those contracts which existed in writing when the 
regulation was introduced, contracts which are placed to 
fulfil Government orders and contracts which are placed 
for necessary repairs which do not require more than one 
ton of each of the controlled metals. Holders of metals are 
required to make returns of their stocks. A department 
called “ Non-Ferrous Metal Control” has been formed at 
the Ministry of Supply to exercise control over base metals 
and Captain Oliver Lyttelton has been appointed Con- 
troller; the Hon. C. Cunliffe has been appointed Controller 
for aluminium. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel.—As was to be expected, the 
Ministry of Supply has taken over the control of the iron 
and steel industry. The outbreak of war has led to a com- 
plete dislocation of the international iron and steel mar- 
kets. The interruption of international transport facilities 
has made impossible the delivery of goods on old contracts 
which are urgently required by consumers, but in many 
cases contracts have been altogether cancelled. It is note- 
worthy that these cancellations do not concern particularly 
large quantities because speculative purchases, a feature of 
the crisis of September, 1938, were not conspicuous during 
the last few weeks. Since the steel industries of the belii- 
gerent countries have been taken over by their respective 
Governments, and as in many neutral countries the possi- 
bility of carrying on trade, manufacturing and transport 
as usual is doubtful, new business has come to a standstill. 
The shortage of coke adds to the uncomfortable situation, 
particularly of the Belgian steel industry. The international 
steel agreements have, of course, come to a sudden end, 
and it is already clear that their re-establishment will have 
to take place, if ever, under completely altered conditions. 
The United States will be the chief steel supplier to neutral 
countries during the war, and steel plants all over the 
world will produce up to capacity. A limited international 
trade might develop in Europe under the direction of the 
governments, which will, however, chiefly concern steel 
raw materials and semi products. 


* * * 


The Economist Price Indices.—As it was impossible 
to calculate our price indices for Wednesday this week we 
have recorded them for August 30th, when market dealings 
were still normal: — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


| The Economist Indices 


Italy, 








Ger- 
| 2 Cave U.S.A. — x — | = 
Date Brinsh weeny: Syed aa —e = | ber of | usches 
Conpdieidie sisbsccimdicacce isher en- - 'Reichs- 
- a * ling) erale jae — 
(sterling) British | | 
“| (sterling)| (dollar) 


3% > 
Dec. 30 | 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 116-34] 95-4 


Dec. 29 | 127-8 147-4 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 [143-8 | 97-0 





1938 
Nov. 23 | 114-3 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7 | 116-7 | 148-7 [143-8 | 97-7 
Soe! | 13+? | 132-4 | 126-5 | 175-7 | 115-6 | 148-7 [144-0 | 97-8 
Jan. 4) 124-7 | 134-8 | 127-5 | 177-1 | 116-0 | 151-2 [144 | 98-0 
Me 2 | 13-8 | 132-5 | 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 | 152-7 |144-9 | 97-9 
a 1; 114-0 127-9 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-8 |145°1 | 98-0 
Mar 35) 14-4 | 135-3 | 125-0 | 174-9 | 116-3 | 153-1 145-1 | 98-0 
Ant 29) Ll4-4 | 133-9 | 123-5 | 174-9 | 115-4 | 153-5 (144-9 | 97-8 
Mr, 19 | 14-5 | 134-4 | 129-0 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-3 145-4 | 97-8 
May po| [6-2 | 134-4 | 123-4 | 174-8 | 115-9 | 155-5 146.4 | 97-9 
Ma, 17| 116-0 134-7 123-4 174-9 | 115-6 | 157°3 (146-2 | 97-9 
iy 31) 116-7 | 134-4 | 125-0 | 174-9 | 114-8 | 156-6 [146-5 | 98-0 
une 14 | 115-4 | 134-4 | 124-0 | 174-9 | 114-4 | 155-0 (146-9 | 98-3 
une 28 | 115-6 | 134-4 | 122-3 | 175-0 | 114-3 | 154-8 (147-1 | 98-4 
uly dq | 145-6 | 135-2 | 120-2 | 174-9 | 114-1 | 153-7 (146-2 | 98-2 
Au, 70 | 14-7 | 133-4 | 118-1 | 174-9 | 114-0 | 153-7 (147-0 | 98-5 
Aus. 23 | 414° | 132-5 | 117-2 | 174-9 | |... | 152-1 146-9 | 98-7 
' . 119-9 | 174-9 | 112: al we 
Aug. 30 | 116 0 | 137-6 | 118-1 | 186-6] ... | 150-3t) .. | 
"hese figures refer ‘0 August 19th. ¢ Monthly aver:ze 
3 figures refer to August 26th. 
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Details of The Economist's complete index are given 
below : — 


British COMPLETE INDEX 
Sept. 18, Aug. 3i, Aug. 23, Aug. 30, 


(1927= 100) 1931 1938 1939 1939 
Cereals and meat... 64:5 76:7 66:1 66-9 
Other foods ......... 62-2 57-5 61-3 61-1 
Textiles .....ccc0e. ‘ 43-7 53-3 52:9 54-3 
Minerals ............ 67°4 91-8 93.4 94.2 
Miscellaneous ...... 65°8 74:5 75-6 77:6 

Complete index 60-4 70-4 69-1 70-1 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 96-8 95-0 “06:4 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 60-8 59-7 60-6 


Owing to the depreciation of the pound in terms of dollars 
and the growing risk of war, the trend of the prices of 
primary products was upwards during the week ended last 
Wednesday. Our index for primary products in the United 
States, however, registered a slight decline. The complete 
index for this country also showed a slight advance. Com- 
pared with the beginning of the year, however, both the 
complete index and the figure for primary products for 
this country on August 30th show comparatively little 
change. 


* * * 


Control of Shipping.—At the beginning of August, 
the level of tramp shipping freights showed very little 
change from those ruling in the previous month. There was 
a noticeable improvement in the position at the River 
Plate, where an improved shipment of grain found a ton- 
nage considerably reduced from the excessive levels of 
previous months. This improvement was sufficient to raise 
The Economist index of tramp freights from 90.4 in July 
(1913 = 100) to 91.6 in August, as is shown below: — 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 - 1913 = 100) 





Aver- | July, | Aug., May, | June, | July, | Aug., 
age, | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
1913 | 
' | 
European waters | 110-0 | 106-2 | 103-8 119-8 | 117-1 | 115-6 | 111-8 
North America ... | 113-1 | 108-5 | 110-1 | 113-2 | 114-0 | 112-9 | 115-0 
South America ... | 123:4 | 119°9 | 124-8 103-2 | 94-1/ 91-7 | 97°5 
PN ciiecounacienss | 106-3 | 112-3 | 110-0 | 122-2 | 113-2 | 110-3 | 112-1 
Far East & Pacific | 117-4 | 105-2 106-2  99°7 | 96:1] 92:3! 95-7 
Australia ............ | 127-9 | 112-5 | 113-0 | 109-1 | 107-5 | 108-5 | 107°5 


SOC eC 


a | 116-3 | 110-8 | 111-3 | 111-2 | 107-0 | 105-2 | 106-6 


1913 = 100... | 100-0 | 95-2 | 95-7 | 95°6 | 92-0 | 90-4| 91-6 
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DETAILS OF FREIGHT MOVEMENTS ON INDIVIDUAL TRADE 
ROUTES ARE GIVEN BELOW :— 


- ' = 
| | | 


Qo 


C I} Inc. or 
Index | a | omy | Dec. 
No. | points || - Points 
eee ee ee 

Home trade ......... 99:2 | — 7-1 SouthAmerica:— | | 
Rap~-cunwesds oe. 130°3 | — 3-7 Outwards ......... | 68°4| + 7°4 
Bay—homewards... | 125-9 | — 1:6 Homewards ...... | 126°6 | + 4:2 
Mediterranean :— | India—outwards ... 96-8 + 07 
Outwards ......... 93-5 | — 1:3. India—homewards 127-4 | + 2-9 
Homewards ...... 122°5 | — 1-9 || Far East, etc. ...... 95:°7' + 3-4 
North America...... 115-0 | + 2:9 | Australia ............ 107-5 | — 1:0 


At the close of the month the increasing tension in Europe 
led to a suspension of new chartering on many routes, 
coupled with extensive orders for wheat cargoes. On 
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August 27th the Board of Trade prohibited the 
without official consent, of British ships, and on the same 
day the Admiralty assumed control of the British mercan- 
tile fleet; the next day the Admiralty closed the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic to British ships. During the following 
week there were extensive alterations to the insurance 
rates against war risk under the Cargo Pool Scheme, and 
on September 4th, after the outbreak of war, the Board of 
Trade opened an office at Lloyds for war risks insurance 
At present the highest rate for cargoes to be shipped i. 
70s. per cent. for the homeward route from the Far East 
via Cape and from South America. The Board of Trade 
has also assumed control of the shipbuilding and repair 
trade; no ships may be built or repaired except under the 
Board’s licence. 


transfer, 


Coal 


Sheffield.—Developments in the 
coal market under control are awaited, 
and in the meanwhile there is a strong 
demand for both industrial and house- 
hold fuel on home account. Blastfurnace 
coke is in request. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—So far as 
the export trade is concerned, business 
on the North-East coal market is at a 
standstill. Regulations have been issued 
whereby all coal exports are governed 
by licence and at the present exporters 
are Communicating these regulations to 
buyers in neutral countries and it is 
expected that before long business will 
be resumed. In the meantime, collieries 
are obtaining considerable benefit from 
home trade, but those that depend upon 
export are having to cast coal. Patent 
oven coke is in active demand from in- 
land consumers. 


* 


Glasgow.—Export business is 
at present at a standstill pending com- 
pletion of the mew scheme being 
arranged between the Mines Depart- 
ment and the coal masters. Licences will 
in due course be issued enabling at 
least a partial resumption of trade. It 
is not expected that neutral ships will 
have any major difficulties in carrying 
out their charters beyond, of course, 
the risks possibly attendant in view of 
the new situation. No export prices are 
not yet being quoted, as these are sub- 
ject to Government supervision. In the 
home market business is moving 
steadily and on an active scale gener- 
ally. There is no shortage of supplies, 
and none is expected. 


* 


Cardiff.—Organisations as well as 
individual traders have been occupied 
this week in the adjustment of com- 
mercial procedure to war conditions. 
The Orders which came into effect on 
Monday leave virtually untouched the 
production side of the industry, the 
exports are under direct Government 
control, while in regard to export prices 
there is to be no change in those now 
authorised by the Control Board except 
by agreement with the Mines Depart- 
ment. Although for the moment there is 
no Government restriction on outward 
chartering both British and neutral 
shipowners are suspending the arrange- 
ment of new charters pending the 
Settlement of the emergency oversea 
transport arrangements, while in the ex- 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


port trade all shipments are now subject 
to licence. Naturally the international 
coal trade is almost entirely suspended 
and in Continental Europe distribution 
has been completely disorganised by the 
closing of the German market against 
British coals, of the French market 
against German coals, and of the in- 
terruption of the Polish exports through 
Gdynia and Danzig as well as on the 
German and Southern European 
frontiers. In South Wales production 
has not yet been affected, but ship- 
ments have temporarily been seriously 
curtailed by war risks and the new 
Government regulations. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—Activity marked the 
iron and steel market up to the time of 
the declaration of war, but with the 
announcement of Government control 
there has ensued a pause while the mar- 
ket adapts itself to the new conditions. 
Licences are now necessary to acquire 
certain raw materials, except in parti- 
cular cases. Maximum prices are estab- 
lished for the principal iron and steel 
products, and they are those current at 
the time of control. 

For home dealing in iron and steel 
scrap no licence is required, but ex- 
ports must not be made except under 
licence. There is a strong demand for 
heavy basic steel scrap at the controlled 
price, and most other classes are well 
taken up. 

Sheffield industry is now quoting at 
its highest level for many years, and 
while, of course, national defence work 
is given priority, there is a valuable run 
of ordinary commercial orders to be 
completed, both from home and over- 
seas sources. 


* 


Glasgow.—In the West of Scot- 
land work is proceeding intensively at 
the steelmaking and other establish- 
ments. At a few plants night shift 
operations had to be suspended for a 
short time owing to the difficulties of 
obscuration of light, but at most plants 
the required provisions have already 
been made, and it is expected that 
within a few days full night working 
will be in operation. The calling-up of 
men for the various services has, of 
course, caused some inconvenience at 
many works in this area, but there has 
been no slowing down of operations, 
and output is being maintained at the 
recent high levels. Stocks of raw mate- 
rial are sufficient for immediate re- 


quirements. Enquiries and orders are 
confined almost entirely to the require- 
ments of materials for the services and 
for A.R.P. work. 


* 


Cardiff.—Work in the South Wales 
iron and steel industry has not yet been 
appreciably affected by war condi- 
tions. The output of tinplates in the 
week ended August 26th equalled 70.44 
per cent. of capacity under the pooling 
scheme, and it is being maintained at 
about this level. Exports are now sub- 
ject to licence, but prices and distribu- 
tion are under strict control. The Car- 
tel arrangements are suspended. Gal- 
vanised steel sheet makers are fully em- 
ployed with A.R.P. orders, and iron 
and steel scrap is in great demand. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has been dislocated by the outbreak of 
war. So far traders have not been able 
to adapt themselves to changed condi- 
tions. It is realised, however, that 
efforts must be made to carry on ¢Xx- 
port trade. Since a week ago there has 
been an advance in raw cotton prices 
in Liverpool of about 14d. per lb. The 
Liverpool market has remained open, 
but under controlled conditions. The 
vital factor in the situation is the small 
supply in Liverpool, the stocks of all 
kinds of cotton being only 567,921, 
against 1,162,000, bales a year ago. | 

A sharp advance has occurred in 
yarn prices. Quotations have been put 
up more than the rise in raw cotton 
rates, as the basis in Liverpool has been 
advanced and the war insurance rate 
for stocks is a heavy charge. Numerous 
spinners have ‘withdrawn quotations, 
and most of the transactions have been 
of a special character. 

The cloth market has been 
thoroughly disorganised. Most of the 
attempts at export contracts have been 
futile. Many merchants have asked 
manufacturers to stop deliveries for the 
time being until something 1s known : 
to shipping facilities. All attention W! 
have to be centred on supplying the 
Government with materials for ¢t 
National Services. Some firms have been 
asked to increase output, and the ques- 
tion of running two or three shifts a 
been raised. Home trade houses have 
pressed makers for the delivery ° 
fabrics which are urgently needed 4 
meet the requirements of the ARP. 
organisations 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The fifth annual meeting of Allied Industrial Services, Limited, 
was held, on the 6th instant, in Bradford. 

Mr W. H. Rhodes, who presided, said that the directors were able 
to report an increase in the company’s business and profits, which 
this year, after providing for depreciation, directors’ fees and other 
charges, amounted to £204,695. Adding thereto £1,511, being the 
profit-and-loss account balance carried forward from the previous 
year, less the amount deducted to provide part of the capital bonus 
distributed in December, 1938, £206,206 was available for allocation. 

It was with deep regret that he had to record the loss which the 
board had suffered in April last through the death of his father, 
Mr W. Rhodes, who was one of the managing directors of the com- 
pany and who for over thirty years had been chairman to the board 
of directors of Hill, Rhodes and Wilkinson, Limited, the predecessors 


into operation a scheme for holidays with pay, and it was their 
intention to extend that scheme so that during the next holiday 
season all the company’s employees would receive holidays with 
full pay. 

It was his custom at their annual general meeting to touch briefly 
on the trading prospects of the company for the current year. On 
this occasion he did not propose to comment beyond stating that since 
the commencement of the present financial year business had been 
satisfactory. 

In conclusion, he expressed his thanks to the managers, staff and 
workpeople, who had respectively controlled and handled with pains- 
taking care the multiplicity of detail in connection with the immense 
number of individual transactions involved in a business of such 
magnitude. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a resolu- 
tion was passed confirming the payment of the preference dividends 
for the two half-years to June 30, 1939, and the interim ordinary 
dividend already paid, and sanctioning a final dividend of 36 per 
cent. actual for the year, making 50 per cent. for the year, less tax. 

The formal business was duly transacted, and the proceedings 


of this company. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


With the outbreak of war, trading in 
most of the commodity markets was 
suspended. In some cases, notably 
cereals, petrol and various textiles, the 
complete trade, including stocks and 
dealings, have been taken over by one or 
other of the Government Departments. 
Current dealings in some com- 
modities, such as foods and oils and oil- 
seeds, are taking place at prices fixed 
by the Government or by the authority 
controlling the Exchange. At most Ex- 
changes, arrangements have been made 
for the orderly liquidation of open 
contracts at prices fixed in relation to 
those existing before the declaration of 
war. Almost the only important ex- 
change left uncontrolled is cotton, 
where dealings still continue for private 
account. 


Metals 


THE London Metal Exchange closed 
after the unofficial evening market on 
Thursday, August 31st, as a result of 
the evacuation scheme. On Monday, 
September 4th, a short meeting of 
members was held, at which it was de- 
cided to re-open the L.M.E. on Wed- 
nesday for the registration of all open 
contracts up to and including Septem- 
ber 6th. A settlement was planned on 
September 7th, but the liquidation of 
Outstanding contracts was delayed, 
pending the fixing of settlement prices 
for copper, lead and pelter, about 
which negotiations are in progress. 
Dealings in these three metals are sus- 
Pended but dealings in tin, which 
1S not officially controlled for the 
Present, were resumed on Wednesday, 
When about 750 tons of tin changed 
a at the official cash quotation of 
229 17s. 6d. per ton; the price has 

N pegged at this level by the buffer 
Pool since the middle of July. The three 
se quotation was fixed at 

27 10s. per ton, so that the back- 
wardation has shrunk to £2 7s. 6d. 
against £3 2s. 6d. a week ago. Dealings 
m tin will continue daily for a short 
Session of 15 minutes from noon. The 





During the past few months the board had put 


field have been temporarily suspended. 


price of nickel was raised on Wednesday 
from £180 to £185 per ton to £190 to 
£195 per ton, and that of platinum 
from £8 15s. to £9 Ss. per fine ounce. 
The increases are due more to the set- 
back in sterling than to the increased 
war requirements, as supplies of both 
are drawn from Canada and are ample. 


Grains 


DEALINGS both at Mark Lane and at 
the Baltic Exchange were suspended 
last Friday and on Monday private 
trading in cereals and cereal products 
was prohibited. In order to liquidate 
open contracts the Committee of the 
Liverpool Corn Exchange fixed con- 
tract prices at 4s. Ofd. per cental for 
October wheat and 5s. 14d. per cwt. for 
October maize, with corresponding 
prices for other futures. All flour mills 
and trade in flour and other cereal pro- 
ducts have been placed under the Food 
Controller, who has also taken over all 
holdings of wheat; the price for re- 
quisition has been fixed at 26s. 104d. 
per 496 lb. for No. 1 Northern Mani- 
toba, Vancouver, afloat and for ship- 
ment, with corresponding prices for 
other grades of wheat. Until further 
notice, the price of flour has been fixed 
at 22s. per cwt. delivered per sack of 
280 lb. of straightrun, plus the levy 
imposed by the Wheat Commission. 


Other Foods 


Provisions .— Prices for bacon, 
hams, lard, butter and cheese were 
stabilised for a fortnight from Septem- 
ber 2nd at the level ruling the previous 
day. 

* 


Meat. — By order of the Food Con- 
troller, meat prices from September 
4th were not to exceed the average of 
the appropriate quotation in the week 
ending on August 25th. In London, the 
emergency arrangements for the de- 
centralisation of the trade were put into 
force; thirty suburban depdéts have been 
established from which butchers can 
take supplies, and dealings at Smith- 


terminated with a vote of thanks to the directors and staff. 





Eggs.—Maximum egg prices were 
fixed on September Ist by the Com- 
mittee of the London Provision Ex- 
change. 

* 


Colonial Produce.—The terminal 
market in sugar was suspended on Sep- 
tember 2nd; prices for refined were 
continued at the level ruling on Sep- 
tember Ist, but deliveries were re- 
stricted to daily needs. Open con- 
tracts were closed at fixed prices of 
7s. 44d. per cwt. for September. On 
September 6th the Food Controller 
fixed wholesale and retail prices for 
sugar; until further notice the price for 
granulated sold retail in cartons is 33d. 
per lb., with corresponding prices for 
other grades. Futures dealings in cocoa 
and coffee were also suspended; open 
contracts in cocoa were closed at 
20s. 9d. per cwt. for September de- 
livery. The Mincing Lane tea auctions 
closed on September Ist, and dealings, 
confined to the supply of immediate 
requirements, were continued at exist- 
ing prices. The Produce Exchange re- 
opened for spot dealings on Thursday. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—After a week 
of uncertainty, dealings in these pro- 
ducts were suspended on September 
Ist; the trade is now under the regu- 
lation of the Food Controller, but the 
Produce Exchange re-opened for spot 
dealings on Thursday. 


* 


Rubber.—The London market was 
closed on September Ist, and re-opened 
on Thursday with prices at a substan- 
tially higher level. 


* 


Petrol.—Supplies and distribution 
of petrol have been taken over by the 
Department of Mines. For private 
vehicles, petrol rationing will be intro- 
duced on September 16th; meanwhile, 
existing brands of petrol are being 
amalgamated and will be sold as pool 
petrol at the price of 1s. 6d. per gallon. 


| 
| 
i 
i 
j 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended September 2, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £11,788,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £'36,620,000, 
issues from Defence loans of £1,500,000, 
and issues to Sinking Funds of £/1,894,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations but 
excluding issues from defence loans, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£179,165,000, against £146,152,000 a year 
ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the Exchequer 


(£ thousands) _ 





|. Bat 
| April 1, April 1,| Week | Week 
| enn 11938, to 1939, to} ended | ended 
1939.40, Sept. 3, Sept. 2, Sept. 3 Sept.2 


| 
Revenue | Reti- 











| 
| 
1938 1939 1938 1939 | 
cae = | Seed EE eS. 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax 327,000 49,444 48,596 4,256 3,981 | 
Sur-tax ... | 70,000; 7,770) 8,550) 100, 130 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties... | 80,000) 33,100) 36,030) 1,220 1,010 | 
Stamps | 21,000, 8,290) 7,750, ... a | 
N.D.C._... | 25,000! 5,450} 10,570} 450, 400 
Other Inl. | 
Revenue | 
Duties... | 1,250, 480, 360 ... | 10 
Totall.Rev. 524,250) 104,534! 111,856, 6,026 5,531 
Customs... | 232,300 93,989 106,824 4,416) 5,454 
Excise........ | 116,430 45,915) 47,770 761 «1,413 | 
Total Cust. | | | 
and Excise a348730 139,904) 154,594 5,177) 6,867 
Ce ee ee ST 
Motorduties, 43,450, 8,219} 8,379 ... | .. | 
P.O. (Net i 
Receipt) | 7,200, 5,840! 4,704.Dr. 650 Dr.620 
P.O. Fund | 1,600, ... | eel Gat i 
CrownLands| 1,330) 620 620_—i... | eae | 
Rec. from | 
Sun.Loans 5,000) 3,926; 3,271 ORE sor 
Misc. Rec. | 10,750) 2,838) 2,806) 520) 10 
boopannmtanennsnrtll cinta A aceiathitteraittnint Dastaitacaeaanbiate Ncimatneiiames 
Total Ord. | | 
Rev. ... |@942310, 265,881) 286,230, 11,154, 11,788 
Seir-BaL, | | 
REVENUE | } 
P.O. and | 
Broadcast- 
ING. ceesees | $3,449) 30,610} 31,546) 2,000; 2,070 | 





13,154, 13,858 


J | 


Total ... e257 296,491) 317,776 


~~ | Issues out of the Exchequer | 
to meet payments | 
(£ thousands) | 


3 ba ae a 
Expenditure) Esti- April 1, April 1, Week | Week 





| mete. — we 2 pot — 

j + Jy . ept. ept. j 

5% 1938 | 1939 | 1938 i 1939" | 

ORDINARY = oe emer | 
EXxPENp. | 

Int. & Man, | 
of Nt. Dt. , 230,000! 105,126 104,0 8,376, 5,262 | 
Irel _ 10,000 | 
reland ... y sett 

OtherCons. } aa ort 
Fund Ser, 7,200; 1 276, 3,328) 22) 25 
Total 247,200 109,422 110,335, 8,398| 5,287 | 


Supply Serv. 6703711. 298,079, 350,385) 16,847| 31,333 











110, plus | 
loans* ... 1206141 298,079 409,385, 16,847 32,833 
Total Ord, | | 
x ‘ | | 
Issn iy 950911 407,501, 460,720, 25,245) 36,620 | 
Def. Lns. 502,430, ... | 59,000 1,500 | 
SeLr-BaL, 
END. | r 
P.O. an 
Broadcast. | 
ing Votes | 83,449 30,610, 31,546, 2,000 2,070 
Mee a ee 
—_ Total 1034360 438,111) 492,266 27,2451 38,690 


* Supply Services, after addition of i 
issues unde 
Defence Loan Acts: (a) after reductions of £290,000 | 
fom borromstg ()-Sustading £502/430,000 £6 be met 
lus £159,930,000 : . 
ee Provision Gncheliee nanan) 3 (c) that is, | 
ntaries from revenue of 1,000. hess 
and 


773000,000 margin fi 
1,164, nS a : 
fiend Supply. Vote now included with 
After reducing Exch 
equer balances b 
for 1302 10 £2,452,576, the other epenmions 
raised ‘the (as in the next column) 


gross National Debt b 
£27,956,000 to about £8,522 millions. r 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Net INCREASES Net Rep ments, 


; (£ thousands) ETC, 
Treasury bills...... 25,188 | Nat. Sav. Certs....... 700 
Pub. Dept. Advces. 3,875 P.O. and ;, | 350 
Tithe Act ......... 160 N. At. Shipping...... 27 
Overseas Trade 
Guarantees ........ 49 


Ang.-Turk.-Asms.... 141 








29,223 1,267 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to September 2, 1939, are 
shown below :— 

: (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 460,720 | Ord. Rev. ......... 286,230 
Issues under Def. Dec. in bleces...... 47 
Loan Acts...... 59,000 | Gross borr.210,183 


Less— 
| Sinking fds. 4,696 
Net borrowing ... 233,443 


























519,720 | 519,720 
FLOATING DEBT 
(4 millions) 
Pie see 
Treasury aye on 
Bulls Meens 

Advances | Total 
Dat eo) ee | Float-| Float 
ht | | Bank ing | tate 

| Ten- Ta Public 4 Debt | 

| der Pp Depts.| Eng- | 

eT” | land | 
Sept. 3 550-0| 316-9; 44-1 ) j 911-0 361-0 

iva ' j 
May 13 | 429-0/510-2/ 44-6 | 983-8 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0) 506-2| 43-8 | 989-0) 550-0 
ws 27: | 449-01505-6! 44-7 999-3) 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0) 535-3/ 41-1 1035-4 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0| 539-3) 43-1 | 1046-4 582-4 
” 17 |469°0|541-9| 43-9 | 0-5 |1055-3) 585-8 
» 24 | 479-0 540-4) 45-7 1065-1 586°1 
» 30| 993-0* 45-7 | 37-5 1076-2) ...* 
July 8 | 489-0! 563-0/ 45-3 | 1097-3 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0!) 562-8) 43-1 1099-8] 605-8 
22 | 499-0 558-1) 43-1 1100-2 601-2 
» 29 | 504-0 564-9) 46-3 | 1115-2) 611-2 
Aug. 5 510-0/*68-5| 46-9 ... 1125-4 615 4 
», 12 510-0 570-7!) 45 5 | 111262 616-2 
» 19 510-0 570-1) 47:5 (1127-6 617°6 
» 26 510-0) 583-1) 45.3| ... [1138-4 628 4 
Sept. 2 500-0 618-3) 49:2! ... '1167-5 667°5 


* Owng to inequalities between Treasury Dill 
payments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
1s impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to 
calculate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
Se 











Per 

Amount Cen: 

Dee df ————— Average |Allotted 
Tender Applied a oe 
Offered) ""*; “s Altotted oa, 

| | Rate 

a CL) Tt ¥ 
. 2| 45:0| 746 | 450 j10 5-87, 37 
1939 | | 

May 12; 30-0 | 58:3 | 30-0 (13 4-61) 40 
» 19 | 30°0 | 60-8 | 30-0 [13 3-63) 2 
” 26) 49-0 | 58:3 | 40-0 13 1-91) 74 
June 2/ 45-0 | 64:0 | 45:0 13 1-65 73 
» 9 | 45-0 | 66-8 | 45-0 14 5-23, 65 
16 | 50-0 | Wok | 50-0 [16 7°81! 60 
» 23 | 50°0 | 60-7 | 50-0 (14 6-51, 77 
» 30 | 50-0 | 66-6 | 47-0 17 0-00 58 
July 7 | 40-0 | 63-3 | 37-0 16 8-32, 44 
» 14) 35-0 | 645 | 35-0 15 8-99 SI 
» 21 | 35-0 | 686 | 35-0 14 8-61) 39 
28 | 40:0 | 73:8 | 36:0 14 4:08) 27 
Aug. 4/ 35:0 | 67:9 | 30-0 13 79) 21 
» 11) 300] 586); #9 14 0-7; 39 
» 18 | 30-0 | 63-1 | 30-0 15 7:39 28 
» 25 | 30:0 | 50-4 30:0 74 5-44 4 

Sept. 1) 40:0 | 56:3 | 40-0 74 3-48 59 _ 


| 


Bills are paid tor during !ollowiny week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. 
normal! length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday ar: 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for :aco Tuesday, which ar: 
88-day ills. . £99 1s. 2d 

On September Ist applications at s. 2d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of follow- 
ing week were accepted as to about 59 per cent. of 
the amount applied for and applications at _ 

rices~in full. £50-0 millions of Treasury bills are 
Seine offered on September 8th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
; Purchase 
Sales in Numb a __ Price 
Thirty-three weeks to :—| L 
Aug. 20, 1938 ......... 21,105,187 15,828,896 
Aug. 19, 1939 ......... 19,860,706 14,895,494 
Week to :— | 
Aug. 20, 1938 ......... 522,557 391,918 
Aug. 12, 1939*......... 468,865 351,649 
_ Aug. 19, 1939 2.00.00 462,925 | 347,194 


* Five days only. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 6th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 


Govt. Debt . 


In circultn. 549,886,038 Other Gov 
Securities... 564,821,813 


In Bnkg. De- 
partment ... 30,216,151 


580,102,189 


£ 
11,915,100 


Other Sects. 3,451,250 
Silver Coin . 711,123 
| Amt. of Fid. 

5 - OE oaceu 580,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
| Bullion (at 
| 168s. Od. per 
; oz. fine)..... 102,189 
' ee 
580,102,189 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 
Rest . 3,667,795 
Public Deps.* 15,029,438 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers . 111,266,996 
Other Acs... 41,235,448 


152,502,444 


185,752,677 


£ 
Govt. Secs. 123,721,164 





Other Secs. : 
Miscs., OBC ce 6,016,517 
Securities ... 25,213,079 
31,229,596 
Notes .......... 30,216,151 

Gold & Silver 
Ge dic scan 585,766 
185,752,677 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


| 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 


Note circulation ...... 
Deposits : Public... 
Bankers’ 







Total outside liabilities.. 

Capita’ and rest 
COMBINED ASSETS 

Govt. debt and securitiss 


| Discounts and advances. 


Other securities ........... 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin ani bullion 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. oniy | 


(£ thousands) 











Compared with 


| Amt. eo 
Sept. 6, 
1939 | Last Last 
Week Year 
549,886 + 20,387 + 69,771 
15,029 16,038 — 17,122 
111,267 + 21,124 + 20,008 
| 41,235 + 2,259,+ 6,383 
717,417 + 27,732 + 79,040 
| 18,221 + 16 9 
699,558 + 290616 + 398478 
6,017 — 371 + 662 
28,664 + 565 6,347 
712 1+ 700 
688 — 263061 — 327147 
30,802 — 3,448 — 16,918 
} 18 3% ¥ 3-0% —ll 8% 


(“ proportion ”’) . 
(6) Gold stocks to de-, 
posits and notes | 


(* reserve ratio”) | 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


_ sf & mitliions) = 
| 1938 1939 
et a 
| Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
7 | 16 | 23 | 30 
a Nt eal | 
Issue Dept. : | 
wotes incirc. | 480-1) 512-4 508-1 529-5 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... | 46:3, 34-2, 38:4, 33:5 
Govt. debt and ‘ 
securities .... | 199-7 297-2 295-2) 295-8 
Other secs. ... | 0:2 2:1 4:1 3°5 
Silver coin.... | 0-0 0-7 0-7 0:7 
Gold, valued | 326-4 246-6 246:4 263-0 
ats. perf. oz. | 84:96 148-58 148-50 158-0 
Deposits: i 
Public ......... 32:2 27:5 2:4 31-1 
Bankers’........ 91:3 94:7) 92:1) 90-1 
Others .....-+++ | 34:8 35:7 36°2 39-0 
TURE siccceccees | 158-3 157-9 150-7 160-2 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. | e 
aicanaten | 301-3 111°6 99-7) 113-1 
Discounts, etc. | 5:4 5-9 -7 6°4 
Other ....-++++- | 22-1 23-5 24:3 24-6) 
Total ......+++s- 128-8 141-1 129°7 144°1) 
Bank: dept. | | 
ee w .| 47°77 35-0) 38:4 34:2) 
% % % % | 
“ Proportion ” 30-1 22:1; 26:0) 21:3 
nee ratiot... | 51-4 _ 36-9 37°5 38 +2) 
"Government dedi is £11,015,100; 
£14,553,009. t Gold stocks in bots fe vart ne 


dz» sits an! 


ores WD “ITS! 


won 


i 


Sept. 
6 


— — 
Vind bo 
mA Ww 
weno. 


30-8 


18:3 


capital 


to 
+ £280,000,000 of 


gold transferred to the Ex@Hange Equalisation Ac- 


count on September 6, 1939. 






isl titi ean eceaipesiintiii paanctan.na ap patie mayest 
f A 


A APES E 


Scommenaeeasgivesintiorsrmpies 











» 
q 
: 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
International Settlements appeared in The Economist 
of August 12th; Denmark, and Iran, of August 
19th; Danzig, and Egypt, of August 26th; 
Australia, Bohemia & Moravia, Canada, Estonia, 
Hungary, Japan, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Norway, and Poland, of September 2nd. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s a 
12 U.S.F.I. BANKS Sept. Aug. , Aug. Sept. 
RESOURCES 8, 10, 31, 7, 
Gold certifs. on hand , 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
and due from Treas. 10,631 13,914 14,312 14,312 


Total reserv2s......... _.. 10,996 14,272 14,661 14,661 
Tota! cash reserves...... | 356 349 340 340 
Total bills discounted... 7 5 6 6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... | 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand...... 8 5 7 7 
Industrial advances ... 16 12 12 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,443 2,426 2,426 
Total bills andsecs. ... | 2,587 2,460 2,445 2,445 


Tota! resources 14,241 17,430 17,812 17,812 
LIABILITIES 
F.R.notesinciren. .. | 4,212 4,551 4,609 4,609 
zgregate of excess mr. 
— res. over reqts. | 3,030 4,530 4,800 4,800 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account | 8,269 10,509 10,951 10,951 
Govt. deposits ......... 561 844 709 709 
Total deposits..........+ | 9,147 11,950 12,268 12,268 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309 312 312 312 
Total liabilities ......... 14,241 17,430, 17,812, 17,812 
Reserve to deps. and 
{ee 823°, 865% 86:9°% 86°9% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
Treasury COMBINED 
RESOURCES i 
Monetary gold stock ... | 13,237; 16,270 16,638 16,638 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 
EE i cictctscseves | 2,729 2,897, 2,905, 2,905 


LIABILITIES | 
| 6,579 7,070 7,141 7,141 


Money in circulation.. 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,140 3,198 3,036 3,036 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 
Sept. Aug. Aug. Sept. 
1s, tb 
/ 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Tota gold reserves . 4598 -6 6632-8 7045-6 7045-6 
Total bills discounted... | 2:3 1:4 2:7 2-7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 0-2 0-2 0-2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 780-1 712:5 706-2 706-2 
Totai bills and securts. | 786-3 716-2 711-2 711-2 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 3995-9 5588-1 6084-4 6084-4 
Reserve to deps. and 
__F.R. notes ............ 186 -7% 91:2% 91-7% 91 - ‘7% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


eee | Aug. ial” | Aug. | Aug. 


; 17, 9, 16, 

AsserTs 1938 1939 1939 1939 
ee ee 8,223 8,116 8,156 8,186 
Investments ............ | 12,409 13,909 14,118 14,151 

Reserve with Federal | 
Keserve banks ...... | 6,568 8,706 8,791 8,917 
Das trom domestic bxs. 2,437 2,767 2,777 2,842 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits: demand...... 15,020 17,387 17,551 17,641 
ONE 5,215 5,223 5,251 5,245 
U.S. Government... | 425 550 548 544 
On | 6,273 7,530 7,680 7,838 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
me oe te * 


ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
a ca oS 3,085 3,458 3,629 3,622 
Silver and other coin.. 46 45 45) 38 

- Foreign exchange, etc. 927 864 865 928 
Bilis and securities...... 590 570 636 780 
re 56 53 65 273 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. 4,297) — 4,782 5,299 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 31) 10 4 
Orher ...... | 289; 2613 356 6} 247 





CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


Aug. | ‘July | | July | Aug. 
Gora et 2" 2a 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
3old at home............ 1,224 1,224) 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch. 89 as 96 


Mende tint, ton |: deel: tan 0 119 


Treasury bonds ......... 397 _ 396, 396 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 1 077 1, 122 1 a 1,118 
Deposits : Government lll 165, 221 
Banks 339° 411 379) 375 
Certs. ot participation i 
in Treasury bonds.. — 130 132, 121 


Gold and for. exch. to | 
__note and sight liabs. '86-4% 77 77°: 2% '77°4% 769% 


__ BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 


Aug. | July | Aug. | | Aug. 
27, | 26, 


ASSETS 1938 | 1930 | 1939 1939 
Gold and silver ......... 138-11136- is 147-91 148-46 
Discounts, advances & | 
other investments ... | 73-31 71- 17 74°57, 77-19 
Foreign bills ............ 3-24 11-47 9-30 8-71 
Other assets ............ 53-95, on 51°94 48-56 
LIaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |187-23 199- 16 198-91 193-02 
Deposits and bills...... 68-40, 69-53 72-39 77-45 


nn 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


| Sept. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
a oo on? 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 

OP, cccnietintiiitidinsbi 55,808 97,266 97,266 97,266 
Bills; Commercial...... 8,360 9,791 12,973 20,665 
Bought abroad 726 692 592 189 


Advances on securities | 3,693, 3,639 3,851) 3,805 


Thirty-day advances ... 766 1,012 1,719 2,412 
Loans to State without { | 
imterest: (a) general 3,200, 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... 40,134 20,577 20,577 20,577 
Negotiable bonds, { 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,570 5,470 5,466 5,466 
Other assets ....... ences 4,560, 4,361 5,556 6,026 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |101760 124451 129978 142359 
Deposits: Public ...... | 2,539 5,333 4,375, 3,304 
Private . | 15,805 19,756 20,798) 17,897 
Orher liabilities... .. | 2,713 3,268 2,850 2,848 


Gold to sight liabilities (46-4, 65-0% 62°6% 59°4% 
* Revalued Noy. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks* 


Aug. July | Aug. ; Aug. 
3i, | 31, 23, | 31, 





ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold & for. currencies | 76:3 76:7, 77:0 77:0 
Bills and :neques ...... 6648 - 3 8460-7 8140-0 10271.7 
Token money ......... , 129-9 121-1 168-2 66-4 
Renten bank notes ... | i; 19-9 27-2) 22-0 
Advances ..... | 35-2, 36:2, 22-2 59-7 
Secs.: for note cover) po aa 925-0 982-61012°7 

CUBES  ccccss 289-2 294:4 295-7 


O-herassets ............ \1137-7.1510-7, 1380-5 1875-8 
LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation ... 6868-5 8989-0 8709-8 10906.7 

Daily maturing liabs... 1032: 9 1293-7 1195-4 1480 -3 

Uther liabilities ......... | 309°4 424-6 454-8 561°8 

Cover of note circulatn. ‘eal % '0-85°% 0-88% 10-71 % 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


) Aug. | July | Aug. ; Aug. 
15, | 15, 7, 15, 


ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 , 1939 1939 
Gold holdings ......... | 1,994 2,006, 2,006 2,006 
Balances abroad and | 
foreign currencies... | 770 896 767 821 


Discounts and advances | 950 932 1,026 1,314 
Advances to Treasury 3,468 3,417 3,417 3,417 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 2,783 3,015 3,094 3,418 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,376 3,096 3,188 3,185 
Ratio, gold to sight liab. | 
6133°2%'32°3% 30°7% 


__and notes_ io nail 32-8° 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


Tus: | July) Aug.) Aug. 
| 23, 22, 15, 23, 





ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 620-6 1128-1 1159-3.1183-3 
Foreign correspondents |2042-1 2165-9 2226-02222:4 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 86-1) 83-5! 83-2) 82-8 
Ini. bills and home loans!1519-2 1174-6 1086-4 1074-1 
Finnish & foreign bonds| 402: 5 639°7 638-7 638-7 
LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation ... |1963-7 2115-8 2150-5:2116°9 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 72-7 207-0 165°8 168:4 

Other 1366-41073-0 ae 11181-6 


Cover to Cover to sight liabs. ... '74-4° » 88 -2% 90-0% '90-°5% 


BANK OF GREECE. —Miillion drachmae 


“Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
a> | 2 15, 23, 





ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Gold and for. exchange | 3,280 3,662 3,408, 3,379 
State sec. in for. curr. 522 128 128 128 
Bills discounted......... 653 801 799 796 
NS Sn 6,861 9,863 10,071 10,180 
a eee 3,782 4,079 4,083 4,083 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ... | 6,661 7,977 7,886 8,108 
Dep. and current accts. | 7,927, 10,238, 10,309 10,225 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 186, 303 297 311 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
Aug. | July | Aug. Aug. 
26, | 28, | 18, aan 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
444 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 #444 


Rupee coin- ........++ ee 689 731 748 755 
Balances abroad......... 24 36 36 74 
Sterling securities ...... 695 595 595 595 
Indian Govt. mom | 
securities...........+. 324 373 374 374 
Investments ............ 64 75 68 86 
LIABILITIES ' | 
Notes in circn,: India | 1,646 1,689 1,698 1,694 
 ccimndcsaiannsicss 68 95 97, 95 
Deposits: Govts. ...... 171 116 150 151 


Banks .... 247 262 216 #270 
Gold and es to 
_ liabilities ...... . 52-9%! 45: 5% 48°1%' 47: 79% 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 
Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
29, | 31, | 21, | 29, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
| A . 2°80 2:80, 2°80 2-80 


Sterling exchange...... 


13-69 5:58 5:45, 5-69 
Advances to State ... 


6°63 18-94 19-52, 19-63 


Investments ............ 2: 73, 3° es 3° 86 3°66 
Bank “prise 13- 70 15- 69. 7 
_ | ee 15: 8 15-80 
Demand liabs.: State |} 399° 2-86) 2-23, 1°45 
and others.. 6-86 10:97 11-99 12-92 


Reserves to sight liabs. 67: 2% 28-1% [27-5% 28° 1% 


anima ached canis cei BB IS NN: 





September 9, 1939 


NETHERLANDS BANK 


Millon Horins 


| “| “us \ Aug. oa 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 103 : 
ee 1480°5/1129-4 1129-419 
I ac lead 19-5) 24:2) 16-g 1138-7 
Home bills, etc. ....... ° 9°3) 9-9 48-2 gas 
Forcign biils ............ 4 9 18 1 6 61 ; 
Loans and advances ’ 


im current account... 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: (a) Govt. . 159-1) 27-2\Dr15-0 
> ae Other .. 716-8 359 4 344-0) | 


* Not — available. 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 


Seer -——— | July | June July July” 


295. 5 214-8, 245-2 248.2 
952-2/1014-5 1132. 5 1206 








20, 21, 12, 19 

ASSETS | 1938 1939 1939 1939 
ON a as « | 917-6 920-0 920-0 920-9 
Balances abroad......... | 571-9 666-2 633-8 624-4 
Discounts ........s.00000 ‘8 ‘5 406-0 403.8 
Securities ........ °§ 9 117°9 117-9 
Government loans. : 5°7 1035-7 1035-7 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2004-1 2063-4 2102-1 2075 4 
Deposits: Government 476°8 398-3 335-5 348-6 
Bankers’ ... _ 660:8 731-1 7205 7315 
: Other ...... 55°7 67:4 83:9 728 
Foreign commitments | 102-0 195-8 195-7 195-8 
NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 

Aug. | July | July Aug. 

i - . 29, $. 

ASSETS |; 1938 | 1939 1939 = 1939 


Gold and gold exchange | 16,951 18,773 18,805 19,032 
Clearing and other for. | 

exchange.......00. eoeee | 1,109 1,629 1,519 1,536 
Commercial bills ...... | 7,877 10,513 10,968 11,350 
Agric. & urban advncs. | 1,908 1,531 1,468 1,458 
Treasury bills issued | 

agnst.losses on credits) 4,796 4,586 4,591 4,591 
State debt and adv. to | 


DORSET occcaccocconese 5,601 5,583 5,583 5,583 
Secs. and participatns. | 1,649 2,273 2,268 2,258 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . ' 30, 245 38,936 38,980 39,567 
Other sight liabilities... -(% "290 10,131 10,517 10,589 
Long-term liabilities.. 3, 540 5,056 4,954 4,994 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
~~ | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
i 19, 28, 18, 25, 
ASSE1S | 1938 1939 1939 1939 


Gold coin and bullion | 24:22 26°64 26°64 2691 
Bills discounted ...... | 7-23 5°51 5:94 6:44 


Advances to Govt...... 


2:30 1:70 2:70 2-70 
Inves. & other assets... | 12°99 15°97 15°62 15°65 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 15-86 18-46 16°78 16-71 
Deposits: Government; 2°31 -82 2:31 2°50 
Bankers’ ... 





- 


22:61' 21°19 22-61 22:87 





Others ...... 2:97 5:32 5:82 6:30 
Cash reserves to liabili- | Be 
ties to public ......... 55 +3% 56°9% 55°8% 55°3% 


i 
i i 


BANK OF SWEDEN. —Million kronor 


; ~~ | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
| “31, | 31, | 23, | 31 
| 1938 | 1939 1939 , 1939 


Gold FESETVE .......+--+5 | 527-8) 621°2 630 6 633 4 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 66:0 162-1 167-1 182:1 

Foreign 41:2 45:5 43 7 43:6 
Goldabroad not in res. | 89°6 146°1 145°5 148 y 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 244°3 496°1 490°7, 486 : 
Bills payable in Sweden | 11:8 11°2 10:7 - : 
Bills payable abroad ... | 511-3 21°6 Bs ss , 


Advances  ....cccccceeeee | Za: 5| 59° 


Notes in circulation ... | 971:31025-1, 970°1 1126°3 
Deposits: Government | 260°2 349°8 351°© 33 ; 
Banks and others ... | 514°6 549°4 594:2 486 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million trancs —- 
—" aed -) July { Aug. Aug. 
— | ork 23, 31, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
2836-8 2461-2 2460°8 2419°5 
374-2, 273-9 276-6 287-7 
Piperanes, ee wwe | 1 3 38 OF 
Sex ssvonneane 94-7, 93:8 93:8 937 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1554°5)1740- 7.1723: 6508.1 2 
Other 1762-9 1105-9 1126-9 


Other sight liabilities... /17 
N.B. — Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 


are 538,583,653 frs. 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 

July | July Aug. | 

29. 12, 19, 


Ze, | 159 939 
1939 | 1039 | 1 
3690, 36:90 36:90 36 


AOR eee Reet meeeeeee 


Foreign ee ecoces 


ne tees re 36 oe 
Clearing 3:35 3-54, 4:28 
a ha 52 141-52 141. 52 ae: = 
Commercial bills ...... 128° -48 134-68 131° ‘88 oS 
Securities ........00e000e | 50-99 51°21) 51- = 13.91 
Advances .......eeeeeees 13° 37 ll: 08) 15° 

2 
Notes i cpedeaes pss (229°52 229° 521229: 3,228 Fr 
Deposits .......csese0-sse0 54-05) 35-42 34-16 39°75 
Clearing and other for. | : | 36-201 36-00) 38°97) “"— 









September 9, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 


The following statement, dated August 31, 1939, has been issued :— 
BANKERS’ NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Collection of cheques and other items 


The Committee of London Clearing Bankers gives notice that 
the collection of cheques and other items is now subject to temporary 
and unavoidable delay. 


Customers are warned that they must not regard the proceeds of 
such items in course of collection as cash normally available for 
drawings at the expiration of the customary collecting period. 


CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 


The Committee of London Clearing Bankers announce that the 
publication of the weekly returns of— 


Town Clearing, 
Metropolitan Clearing, 
Country Cheque Clearing, 


will be suspended until further notice. 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 














Week ended Aggregate from 

| Month of July | Saturday January 1 to 

j } 

| Som. 3 3, Sept. 2, Sept. 3, | Sept. 2, 

| 1938 | 1939 came pe. | $bie” | 1bs0 
No. of working | | 

days :-— | 2465; «26 % | 6 6 | 208 207 
BIRMINGHAM 12,210 11,754 |~- 3:7 2,592 2,555 | 83,885 | 83,257 
BRADFORD .... 3,380 | 3,970 +17:-4 708 1,127 27,864 | 29,737 
BRISTOL, cccces 5,570 | 5,547 ~— 0-4 1,267. 1,422 | 44,322 | 46,005 
SUNEEiis vaituhonstne 3,701 | 3,589 — 0-3! 823 * 29,652 | * 
RETO soecctenp 4,468 4414 — 1:2) 903 828 34,023 | 34,053 
LEICESTER ... 3,494 | 3,253 — 6:8 722 589 24,628 24,464 
LIVERPOOL ... | 23,865 21,242 —10°9' 4,799 5,596 | 183,483 172,360 
MANCHESTER | 39,618 | 43,315 + 9-3 9,774 10,326 | 326,761 (330,182 
NEWCASTLE... 6,333 | 6,640 + 4:8 1,659 1,654 | 53,419 | 53, 134 
NOTTINGHAM 2,327 2,163 — 7-0 549 490 17,620); 17, 051 
SHEFFIELD .,.,. 4,779 4,764 — 0-3) 1,252 1,416 38, 593 37,396 
Total: 11 Towns 109,745 110,651 + 0-8 25,048 26,003+ 864,250 827,639 
DUBLIN ......... wales onions wi 5,603 5,898 215,900¢ 211,937; 
| i 
* Not available. + Excluding Hull. ae 35 weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 








‘Aug. 31, he 1, Sept. 2, Sept. 4, Sept. S. ‘Sept. 6, Sept. 7 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 939° 











Bank rate (changed! % | % | % | a a ee % 
trom 2% August 24, | 7 | ° % | o | ° | 0 
1990) ..ccccastnas Os. 3 2 ig | x 1, Bra -@ 

Market rates of discount | 
60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts: 33,4 37 31516 | 3i5jg | 378 37g 
3 months’ do, ...... 37g-l5jg, 31dig | 31dj6 ; BiSyg | 37% g—15y§ 37g—1d 16 
4 months’ do. ...... 4-41, 410-5 = 410-5 | 5 . 5 
6 months’ do. ...... oL > Meben S$ | 5S | §S 

Discount T reasury Bills ei 
2 months’ .......0000 | 35g-334, 35g 334 33g | 33g | | 35g 
SOON cssnisstes | 3q—1316 389-1516 334-1516 | 354-1336 334-3: ts, 16° 334 

Logns—Day-to-day.. = | 2a 3i se sie | 3-314 | 200-304 234-314 

epgbecnenuitihanial - | 1 } 3-314 | 3-314 | 3-31 

pipet client ii | eins |e | sie) 2 
iscount housesatcali| 2 | 2 | 2 2 2k @ 

OR OOURE sentient 24 | 2g | Qe 24 24 | 214 








Comparison with previous weeks 
































Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short 4 
3 Months) 4 Months |6 Months|3 Months 4 Months|6 Months 
% % ° 9 o 
lel | Sg-2ls9 é I-ilg | 3-319 314319 3124 
lel I=11q | 3-3lo | 31g-312 | 3124 
3 -37g 414 4-5 | 412-5 | 434-514 | 5-Sle 
3-31, 375-l5vg 44l, 5 412-5 | 5-5lo | 512-534 
| 3-31g| 37-15, 5 5 | 4x5 | HS | 5-5i2 
NEW YORK 


nom Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


ew York :— 
7 A 9, 1 A 23, Aug. 30, Sept. 6, 
Bis" - “ig” 2S 
Gall money seiialiamebtid sdhddisces P . : 
coll ey (90 days’ mixed 
> anaes eo, Ste Lg 1 Lig » “ 





x ~ eligible 994. ly lg lp lg lg 1g 
on-mem. i l i 1 1 
Commercial accept., $0 days 1° r Pag r r 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 


(Range of the day’s business) 


| Parot |< , 
Lond | Bech Sept. 1, | Sept. 2, Sept. 4, Sept.5, | Sept. 6, | Sept 7, 
ondonon | Pat: | 1939" |” 1939” | 1939" 1939” 1939" | 1939 


Official Rates 
4:02-06 4:02-06 4-02-06 
4°47-51 4:40-44 4-40-44 


cone 
| Market Rates 
$4-862:'4- 15-30 4-15-25 
4° 8622.4-25-38 4-30-40 


New York, $ 
Montreal, $... 


Paris, Fr. 124-21 174! UZ 175- [ 174-175 174-175 175-176 
176; 1753s! 
Brussels, Bel. 35 -00a 3-25 (1) | 22-24 23-42— (23:42- (23-42- 
24-16 23-72 72 
: j00-€2 ) '80-82 (/) Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’'d Ung’t’d 
Milan, L....... | 92°464 "81-001 | 83-151 | 81-00) | 79-d0r | 781255 
Zurich, Fr. ... 25 +2215 17: 50- 18-1815 17-93—- 17:93- 17-87- 
| | 19-00 18-11 18-11 18-05 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 540- 540- | Unq’ td 540())(n) 535*(n) 
555 (I) 555 (I)! 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 7 aan . 7-8 O) i | 7-57-647 57-64 7:57-64 
| (d) 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 10 50- Ung’ | Ungq’t'd Ung’t’'d Unq’'d 
Registered | 11-00 Markets 
Marks | c Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d| Closed oa t ’d 7 ing’t vd wy nq’t vd 
Br. India Rup. | ti8d. 171 ho 18/1715,¢-18) 
"ihe i (n) 18 (n) 
Hong Kong, $ Wise 1479- 1472~ | 143lsz0— | 145la-— 147 9- 

, | 151g) 1519(2)) 15! 15 n) 15% 8 (n) 
Shanghai, §... | f... _ | Ung’t’d 334—40(/)| Ungq’t’'d | 5*(n) 454*(n) 
Rio, Mil. ...... \+5-899d. | 234 (1) | Unq’t'd | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d ~Ungq’t’d 

; f *30- (18: “" (18-00 (m) 17-40-65 Unq’t’d 
B. Aires, $ ... ) 11°45 70g | 

L | 17¢A) 170) ‘| | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’'d | Unq’t’'d 
Valparaiso, $ +. | | Unq’t’'d | Ungq’t’d Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’'d U nq’v’d 
idan sk $| Bla | Unq’t'd  Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d 
Lima, Sol. 7°38 | Ung we Ung’ vd! | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’'d | Unq’t’'d 
Mexico, Pes. 7 76 | Ung Ungq’t'd!} Ung’t’'d | Ungq’t’'d  Unqg’t'd 
ila, Pes.... | $25°66d.) 2614 iy 261 (2) Ungq’t’d Unq’t’'d | Ung’t’d 
Moscow, Robls. | 3 |22:°95— (22:95— | | Unq’t’'d |; Unqg’t’'d | Unq’r'd 

} 23-05 23-05 i . 





Usance: T.T., Rio de Satin iin Valparaiso (90 days). 
per unit of local currency. +¢ Par 8-2351z2 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Percent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers with prior permits ; without prior permits, $20. (i) Rate tor payments to 
the Bank of England, for account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. 
(m) Buying rate. (n) Market rate. 


* Sellers. t Pence 


( b) Other Exchanges 


Par of 





| 
Sept. 1, | Sept. 2, | Sept. 4, 











\ 
Sept. 5, Sept.6, Sept. 7, 
Cane om FE Exch; | 1939 | 1939" | 1939" 1939" 1939" | 1939 
ae af Pe Bel 
! j 
Market Rates Official Rates 
Helsingfors, M./193-23 | Unq’t’d aot sun Ungq’t’'d | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’'d 
. lngs-7915 J | 4214*(m) 4214*(m), | Ung’t’'d ) Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
Madrid Pt. ... |25°221249 | 49-455 | 42-45; | | 42-45; |42-45()) 42-45()) 
Lisbon, Esc.... 110 10914- 1091y- | | Unq’t’d _ Una’ vd | waaes 
| 11014) 11014(/) 
Budapest, Pen. | 27°82 | 2054 (/) | 2054 (/) | | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Ung "td 
Prague, Ke. ... | $1641§ = 2 (Dl 130 (@) | Unq'e'd Ungq’’d Una’t'd 
Danzig, Gul... | 25°00 | unaed Ungq’t'd Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’'d | Unq’t’d 
Warsaw, Zl.... | 48-38 | 2154() 2154 | Unq’t’'d |, Unq’t’'d | Unq’t’d 
Riga, Lat....... 25-2212. Unq’t'd Ung’t’d | | Ung’t’d , Unq’t’d ~Ung’i’d 
Bucharest, Lei 813°8 | 655 (/) | 660 (/) —— Unq’t’'d 655/]n | 645*(n) 
| | | ose 
| Ungq’t’'d Ung’t'd | | Ung’t’d Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d 
Istanbul, Pst... | 110 552 (k) 552(k) | | 552(k) 532 (k) | 532 (k) 
Belgrade, Din. 276° 32 | 180@) | 185 ~*) | | Unq’t’'d Ungq’t’d Ungq’t’'d 
Kovno, Lit.... | 48°66 | Ungq’t’'d Ung’t’d) | Unq’t’d Ungq’t'd Ungq't'd 
Sofia, Lev. ... 673-66 Una’ td, 350(/) Ungq’t’d Ung’t’d Ung’rd 
Tallinn, E. Kr. | 18-159 Unq’t’'d Ung’t’d Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’'d ~Unq’t'd 





117+ 69-86 17-69-86 17-69-86 

116°88— 16°88- 16-88- 
17:05 17:05 = 17-05 

Unq’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d 


Ungq't’'d Ung’t'd A aa vd 


Oslo, Kr. ...... | 18-159 1814-1914 18-19 (2) 
Stockholm, Kr.| 18-159 I 7g-1814 17-18 (/) 


Copenhagen, Kr 18-159 | Unq’t’d aig al 
| 2219 (2)| 
Alexandria, Pst.| 9712 poet 973-53 


K Yen ... (t24 58d. —_ 7 (1315) 6— |137g— 14 (n) 
-— 14lig 14li6) 141z0 a 20 (n) 
Singapore, $... + 28d. 28-2814 | 28-2814) |\28352- = 28- 281 16- 
3:16 2814 (n) Sig (n) 
Batavia, F. . 12-11 | Una’ td Ung’t’d | Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d Ung’t’d 


Bangkok, Baht ‘121 -82d. 2216-6 226-516 


ae 


Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-1055 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement, 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. (n) Market rate. 


| Unde Ungq’t’'d Unq’r'd 





FORWARD RATES 


Quotations for the following centres were made on Friday, 
September Ist. Since that date there have been no forward 
exchange dealings. 


New York: 1 month, 2-1; 2 months, 3-2; 3 months, 4-3 
(cents, premium). Paris: ‘ ment, 3g—1g ; 2months, 5e—38; 3 months, 
7g-5g (francs, premium). Amsterdam: 1-3 months, 5-par (cents, 
premium). 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
NEW YORK 


Aus. 31, Sept. 1, Sept. 2, Sept. 4, Sept. 5, | Sept. 6, 


New York on 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
London :— Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
M< 7B ew cccsoccese ° | oe ° 
ook dcuanimiinniek te 425 422 408 406 
TEE. ocssvonnsbens 447\4 ; 407) 4051» 
SS eee wee | 2°6554 2-4214* | 2-40lo | 2:33 2:32 
Brussels, Bel. ...........» 17-00 17-21 17°15 17-20 17 15 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22:57 22:70* | 22:60 22-50 22-50 
Italy, Lira Sei alas 5-261, 5-2llo Markets 5-21 5-21 
Berlin, Mark ............ 38°50 39-90 39°85 40-000 _ aes 
Amsterdam, Guilder ... 53-75 53:-40* 53-40 | Closed , 53°10 53-10 
Copenhagen, Kr.......... oo 20°00 19-75 | 19°45 19-40 
ROS, TNE, - nkakcinwenihbnoens se 22-75 22-75 i | 22-85 22:75 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... .. (23°85 (23-85 | 23-85 23-90 
SUTR, BRE. cssncscssoncns bs . } son pon 
er Ga. & - scncss 99-000 95:500 95-000 | 91-875 | 92-750 
Yokohama, Yen ......... 26-30 24-87) 24-75 | 24:00 23°75 
I IB peanknnieeinete 7-05 7-500) | 8-75 | 7-80 735 
eS OO aa me a | sa | ones _ es 
Rio, Milreisf ...<......0. ~ ron j wae ; 5°10 5°10 
Usance: T.T. t+ Official. * Bid. (J) Nominal. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


(Buytnc Rates per £100 Stercing) 


| | 
. | 30days’ | 60 days’ | 90 dav.’ 
T.T. Sight | sight sight a 
; keeles +4 es d. | ‘@e ee : a ae a £sd 
Rhodesia | 100 5 0/ 10013 0; 101 1 3, 101 9 6) 101 17% 
S. Africa 101 0 Oj; 101 8 O 101 16 3 102 4 6 102 12 9 


| Sight Telegraphic 

London on :-— | ‘2 te 
I iia ge 99 15 0 9915 0 
DOU ATOR  ccnsecccvcsconscnccnsennensonnses 100 5 0 100 5 9 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


MONTHLY eS. RETURNS 








i iz Receipts for Month Assregete ye 
Company | 5 Ending | ee a eee ~— 
= | 1939 | +or— | 1939 | +o0r— 
| Bae Fe a BN SE che eee 
santa itinccneibialli 3 ih 
Brazilian 7 La 31 Gross, $3,024,381 — 245,501, 22,364,161 + 621,154 
Tractn, | 6 PY °"\LNet | $1,600,085 —_ 161,133, 11,632,351 + 105,706 


Canadian | 7 lyuly 31 Gross | $15,563,648 + 1,386,931 102,713,217 — 822.451 
National) £ 2™Y °*\\ Net Dr. $96,958 — 311,885|\Dr. 290,490 +5,486,450a 

Canadian | 7 Jul 31. Gross $11,657,000 + 567,000) 73,465,000 + 1,087,000 
Pacific | y Net $626,000 + 119,000 5,977,000 + 2,789,000 

Int. Riys. | 7 July 31, f Gross $463,615 + 19,287 3,697,627 + 242,810 


C. Amer.’ Net $53,320 — 15,053 820,940 + 1,003 
Manchstr.| 7 July 31) Gross £119,295 + 11 9295, 808, i + 41,748 
Ship Canal | } 

Peruvian | 2 Aug. au Gross | £61,433 + 12,254) 125, 839 + 21,903 
Corpn. 


(a) Decreased deficit. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


| Month of | Compared 


; 

| | Compared 

Company | say, with July, | 7 Months, | “with 7 

1939 1938 “Months, 1938 

' = errata ‘ ——, -- 
Baltimore and {Gross | 13,251,000 | + 1,926,000 | 83,052,000 + 10,115,000 
OR re aeeten Nett | 2,268,000 | + 418,000 9,976,000 + 5,612,000 
New York Gross | 27,118,000 | + 4,227,000 | 183,088,000 | + 21,254,000 
Central ......... Nett 2,812,000 | + 1,841,000 | 11,502,000 + 10,423,000 
Pennsylvania Gross | 34,376,000 | + 4,917,000 | 223,999,000 | + 27,016,000 
road ...... Nett 13:336,000 | + 1 3293000 32,102,000 | + 7,397,000 
aac ross | 18,394,000 | + ,000 | 118,444,000 + 8,501,000 
sony non | 147028'000 lt 118,000 11,449,000 | + ,94799,000 
ross | 14,026,000 | + ,033,000 | + 10,852,000 
Union Pacific 4 Neet’ | ‘1217000 | ~ “eeroo0 | °sroe:000 | = "35000 


t Net operating income. 


IRISH | RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| Gross Receipts, week ended | | Aggregate Gross Receipts 
Seo. 1, 1939 35 weeks 
000) | £'000 


| 


Company 








a —— 


| 


| Pass. | Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Total 


Belfast & Co. Down— 











TET snbiblisintiinceemmias 3-3 04 | 8:7 93:-0| 15:0! 108-0 
DIED cindedisebisncuahininle 3°6 0:5 | 4-1 95-9 15:4 111-3 
Great Northern— 
eae 16-4 | 10-7 | 27-1 395°7 | 310:7| 706-4 
TUDE: snthhonkinenienienene 16-9 12-4 29°3 406-9 353-1) 760-0 
Great souern— 
pedneonsoeneenete eens 51-0 39°4 90-4 |1,309-1 |1,358-4 | 2,667.5 
i939 ceccocccoveccocscoose 50-8 | 44:9 oe 4,3980-4 | 1,401 1 | 2,711°5 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








INDIAN 
Gross Receipts Aauseaue Gross 
2 2 for Wee’ Receipts 
Name $| 3 | ———— - 
2 a 1939 + or — | 1939 | + or - 
| { a 
ace eer 1 ae on | Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | 18 Aug. 10) +7,36,346;— 83,827) 1,29,18,267 — 13,31, 543 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... | 18 10| $24,22,000 +4,35, 668| 3,73,74,113 + 35,74,292 


20 +$24,87,000|+ 56,000) 4,39,73,000 — 8,12,000 


Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 20 np 
Madras & S. Mah. 18 10, $18,61 ,000) +1,10, 740) 2,92,34,362 +-13,37,959 
S. Indian ............ | 18 Aug. 10, _$13,83,890|— 25,749) 2,02,85,501 + 1,75,772 

; t 10 days. ~$ 1 days. 

SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN _ 

ae ee ee Ee oa 

' 269,000 + 339,000 
B.A. and Pacific.....: | 9 Sept. 2 {#214000 + 104,000 11,759.70 +. 21,028 
B.A. Central .......+. 8 Aug. 19 $124,300 + 8,200, 912,300 + 33, 
ND ccentiasenheie 34) — 3|__— at £4,903 + = 98|_——— 80,102, — 2 


* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 
pesos. tf Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 





THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
















June 30 4,440) 
Total Profits, 1 eee »in £000’s: | No.ofCos. mage 


To Septemb Sesence gneve 1,713 


__To September 9 sesesessees 1,722 72,199 217,941 
(a) No comparable figure. 


39,298) 8,250 


72,109| 217,303; 289,412) 
290,140) 41,990! 


Net Profit | | A tion | Corresponding 
Balance | After | Amount |—— ee lithe ch | Period Last 
me Year from | Payment | Available | ____ Dividend = ‘ed a he Year Za 
mpany Ending fom of for | — R Balance || 
Deben- | Distri- Ordinary eserve, | | oN | Divi- 
Account anon cation See. Deprecia-, Forward | : . | dend 
Interest | ea Amount | Rate | Mon, etc. | | ” a 
Mer eee Breweries _ ' £ oe } 0 a m 
Lichfield Brewery ............ | June Aiusi $4,470 , sas) ests 1 i 4 ait of 5599 | 28,894 10 
Dailuaine-TaliskerDistilleries, June 30, 10,623, 20,975, 31,598| 3,783 15,510, 20 500, 11,805|| 29,862 30 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Trojan (Holdings), Ltd. .....| Aug. 1 643, 19,648 20,291) 725) 18,489) 10 nal 1,077|) 18,852, 10 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Barrow Barnsley Collicries | June 30; 16,534 54,212) 70,746 26,729) 19,980) 6+ 11,250, 12,787) 96,913 10t 
Grovesend Steel & Tinplate | Apr. 1) 21,816 407,421] 429,237] 16,250 250,000, 50 46,000) 116,987 470,312 35 
. Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
Perfecta Mome Banipments | June 5,837, 14,402) 20,239] ... 7,61 173 5,000} 7,626 17,221) 178 
extiles | 
Whitworth and Mitchell ....| June 30 509} 35,909, 36,418! 30,000; 5,438, 1} 980} 21,326, Nu 
- wine Somersics m r = (aS 
irkett ( ) and Sons ...|* July 31 5,8 13,895] 19,785 6,162} 10 1,473; 12,150)) (a) | 
Freedlands, Ltd. ............... Mar. 31 7,713 ’ a : | 16,082) 12 
Transvaal Mattress, etc. ...... —— 24, rise ain 9155 2 500; 7, = 


oo 12} 8,076, 4,222 37,329 124 


41 od 115,998... 55,326|  76,193)| 235,905) --- 


90 116,361. | 55,411\ 76,378 | 236,642\ 


t Free of Income Tax. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES 


1. Steck Exchange did not reopen until Thursday, September 7th, and we are 
The Stock Exche Sublish our usual table of London Active Security Prices and 
The abridged table below shows, for a number of leading stocks, effective 
dealing prices on the last two trading days befere the outbreak of war, approximate 

on September 5th and 6th, when inter-office dealings were conducted, | 
It should be noted that prices shown 


therefore unable to p 
Yields. 


closing prices 


ealing prices on September 7th. ) ’ 
S ae sth ind 6th are in many cases nominal, and that dealing has been 


wossible this week only by negotiation. 


a a 








Mini- | Aug. 
mum 30, 
Prices 1939 
British FUNDS | 
War Loan 310° ceeeeeeee 881. | 901316 
Conversion 312% ccceeeese 87ioxd) 90516 
Consols 213%) — ..seereevees | O21 | 6534 
Consols 4° ...sseeeeeeeeee 9810 | 10034 
Victory Bonds 4° «.+++s 102xd | 103 
Conversion 5° 6 ....cseeeees 10614 | 10634 
Home Ralis | 
Gt. Western Ord. .....+.+- 2810 
L.M.S. Ord. .....s00ceeeeee 1212 
L.N.E. Pref. Ord. 4 
Do. Def, Ord. 273 


Do. Def. Ord. 





| 
Transport “ C” 65 6610 
INDUSTRIALS 
Brit. Amer. Tob. (£1)... oan 95/- 
Imperial Tobacco (£1) ese 133,9 
Courtaulds (£.1).....+.-000+ ae 30/- 
British Celanese (10/—) she 6,6 
Distillers (£1)  .....cceeeee i 96/- 
Dunlop Rubber (£1) ... we 27,6 
Elec, Mus. Indus. (10/—) den 99 
Imp. Chemical (£1) ...... ian 30 6 
Vickers (10/—) .....ceecese oles 17,9 
On 
Anglo-Iranian (£1) ...... a 67/6 
Burmah (£1) .........eese0e aes 65/- 
Mexican Eagle ........+006 ass 6/- 
Canadian Eagle ......... ese 7 4)2 
Shell Transport (£1) ... ove 86,3 
MINING 
Ashanti Gold —..........05 eee 65/712 
Chartered ({1) ............ bon 20,6 
New Modderfontein (10/-) on 23/9 
Rhokana (£1)............00. lai Hlle 
RUBBER 
Anglo-Dutch (£1) ...... eee 23,9 
Rubber Trust (£1) ...... tia 26/3 





Coal 





CoaL Output (’000 tons) 


Aug. 
31, 
1939 





Sept. Sept. 
6, s 
1939 1939 cpt. 


23/- 23/- 26/3 
26,3 26,3 /- 
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desirable. 


SH 


GOVERNMENT WAR RISKS INSURANCE 


OFFICE 


The following scale of rates is quoted for merchandise to be 
transported overseas by the Government War Risks insurance 
Office, Lloyd’s Building, E.C.3 :— 


Outwards Homewards 





Approx. Approx. 1939 . - 
dosing | hosing 1. U.S.A. (Gulf and Atlantic), Canada (Auiantic). West ware For-com. 
nom. nom. Indies (including British Guiana), Central 
iat ok n alee noe America, Gulf (ex United States) .................. 30s. 40s. 
Nl ip ET HE Reinscnthensnadintsswrsnesubanshpeasesicasees 50s. 70s. 
8896 | 88%6— | 88%QB& 3. U.S.A. (Pacific) and/or Canada (Pacific) via Panama 30s. 50s. 
8716 | 87916 8715 4. Portugal and Spain (Atlantic) Ws. 40s. 
6l5exd! 6loexd! 6214 Pa! WE PUNE UI TTI AN Sc ccccccanacesnacdcdsdaevaceacsececekees { 40s. 50s. 
9854 9834 | 9812 | 6. South and East Africa (not via Med.) and not 
10234 10234 | 102 IIR... ... <u sncntwavidesadesedksivccdsbs 40s. 50s. 
106!2 | 106! | 10614 | 7 Australasia via Panama ...........ccccscccsecceseeceeeee 40s. 50s. 
SIND ono oii sins acacsesntoncteconsecaccese 50s. 60s. 
2612 2610 2612 8. India and Straits via Cape ............ccsceesesceeeceeee | 50s. 60s. 
12 | Ug Fe I ING hc sic ccacecdcacecsedasesdecednadencsoccece 60s. 70s. 
. 3 16 IW UE UII © anceccocccsteubacctnccdiicachadidiens | 50s. 60s. 
2/556 
56 56 
lo 1 
= . eit be Outwards and 
6 Homewards 
9 /- Ne BONN ceiccs cnrsvakecereccicsiabiiadidiadbcstbausdsecssaentsaeceain 20s, 
1276 127.6 | 128,9 
29/- 30/- 30/- B. West Coast of U.K. to West Coast of U.K. ......cccccceeceeceee 15s. 
53 53 5,6 
90/- 90/- 92/- C. U.K. ex West Coast to Irish Free State  ........cccecececccceeee 15s, 
26/- 26,3 27/- 
8 6 $6 9/3 D. West Coast of U.K. to Irish Free State ..........cecccseeeeeeee 10s. 
289 30/- | 30,6 
17,6 17/6 17/6 E. France—not beyond Brest inclusive .............cccceceeceeeeeees 20s. 
67 6 67/6 70/- IPI INO ook. sac tend SacnacebencDisddeiecciccdicackssscens 30s. 
62 6 62/6 65/- 
5- 5/- 5/- ee Ba Ne I a. cdi cccletdecccccccccccnsctcdcchcnccescoacsece 30s. 
76 76 7/6 
83.9 83,9 87/6 “ae ~ 


The above rates to apply to cargoes in all vessels to be named at time of acceptance, 
or thereafter, but warranted sailing within seven days of acceptance of the risk, 
or held covered at the scale in operation at the time of sailing. 

Ship to Warehouse, and vice versa, as per Explanatory Memorandum, 10s. 


Rates may be amended daily or as frequently as is though 





Industry and Trade 


Week ended Jan.-July 
District Aus. Aus, 
19. 1938 1939 


> 26, 
1939 1939 


Northumberld.| 279-0} 279-6 7,649 8) 7,804:5 


Durham ...... 620:6| 649-8) 18,773-8! 18,631-8 
Yorkshire - | 854°7) 656-5) 25,237-0) 25,898 -7 
cs,Cheshire 


and N. Wales | 331-7) 318-5/ 10,006-6) 10,0465 


Derby, Notts & 


Leicester .,. 649°5) 640-5/| 18,692-6| 19,803-9 


Staffs, Wores, 








wove 355°5| 402-5) 11,557-5) 12,098 -6 
Mat wales & 666:°5| 674-8 ‘ies 20,9848 
“dnnce™ | 113-2) 16-6 3, 

ve | 113+2) 116-6} 3,171-2) 3,282°1 
Scotland ...... 613-4) 610-9) 17,284-4) 17,650-3 
i bende (404 -1) Tes pusseae-onseeei-2 


in lading Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Foods 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 





























("000 quarters) _ : 
on Week ended | FromAug. 1to 
Aug. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
26, | 2, |} 2 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
From— | 
N. America ......... 480) 327] 2,590) 2,633 
Argentina 
‘Gragess . ais 530 348 721) 2,060 
Australia wae 211) 36, 1,444 612 
Russia ons 24!) 1,855) 56 
Danube and dist. 123 87 329| 423 
TEE Secstdvescaseus ibe wie 3 his 
Orher countries ... 41)... 257 
FO cote 1,394, 863] 7,292) 6,041 
o— 
Bais Anneli eovcveces 223) 1,426 
“ Orders ” 2.200006 143) 2,317 
France — ...cccceseee 29) +=148 
Belgium ....,.... 44, 626 
eeedecs 132 617 
Germany...........+ 98 464 
a crenecammnoonnion 35 62 
ere 1 144 
TOOCE. oc csesccsecees 134 
S inavia ...... 1 83 
Other European 
tries ...... 1 38 
Ex-European 
Gausules deesee 398 147| 1,233 
Total ......... | 1,394 863) 7,2921 | 








WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


____ Maize Meat (’000 quarters) 


Week ended | From Apr. Ito 




















From Aug. Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
Bs eg __} 1939 | 1939 | 1938 1939 
Argentina .......... | 265 209 4,868 8,925 
tic America ... 19 7 9,783; 482 
Danube Region ...... 19) 7 2,093! 1,061 
S. & E. Africa ...... 88, 149 426 1,527 
Indo-China, etc. . 50) 34, +789 736 
Total .........! 441) 406 17,959! 12,731 
Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
____(000 bales) _ 
io Week Total 
ended Deliveries 


. Sat Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
Variety Aug. | Sept.| 1938- | 1939-" 
9 1, ept. 2. | Sept. 1, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 _ 
12:9 


wn 





0 
4 
6 
4 
4: 
3: 
7 - 


jn} Couew 


a7 





Aug. 30, 

1939 

GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, eves O71 
Maze, Chicager Sept". 38 
Dats, Chicago, Sept. ......... 207 
ye, Chicago, Sept. --..""*"" 38}2 

Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. |.” 


METALS ( % 
Copper, Connecricut ........ 


10-50 
Export ¢.i.f. 10-62)2 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 6, 
1939 
Cents 
8659 


5734 
3939 
5514 
4854 


12-00 
11-75 


a. 30, Sept. 6, 

ETALS (per Ib.)—cont _ Guam 
M i . Cents 

Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ...... oo je 


» 5° 
Spelter, Bast St. is, spot 4°75 6:00 


MISCELLANEOUS (ver Ib.) 


Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Se oe 4:13 6:09 
oo a cash— 


MA ntcectossies 514 53, 
Santos, No.4 ......0 7 75g 
Conon N.Y., Am. mid.,spot.. 8- 9-49 


Aug. 30, Sept. 6, 
1939 1939 
Cents Cents 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid. Sept....... 8:42 8-99 


5°45 7-25 


82 102 


ewer eeeeeseereeeee 


Rubber, N.Y.,smkd, sheet spo! =: 16°16 21 
Do. do. 


Oct.to March 16%6 20 


Sugar, N. ban Cent., 
os ame —— 2:90 3-75 


il 
| 
| 






in ctr om en eta iemsepeeagpEReT ps 
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ug. 30, Sept. 6, 
Argo 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, etc.— 

Wheat— » & 2 @ 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ......-«. 26 9 oe 
Eng. Gaz. av., pet CWL.  ....000+- 4 1 41 
Liv., Oct., per cental  ........++++ 3 10 oe 

Flour, per 230 Ib.— 

Straights, d/d London.........--- at : 22 0 
Manitoba, ex store .........-+--- - 6 ae 

1 Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. ... : ; . 

Maize, La ‘Plata. landed. ‘480 Ib... 26 0 “ 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. 8 0 ° 

MEAT— 

Beet, per 8 ib. — a4 
English long sides..............- $s 2 
‘ ‘ ‘. 4 8 
Argentine chilied hinds ...... 
Mutton, per 8 ib.— : " 
English wethers................+++ 5 4 
N.Z. trozen wethers ......... : z 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— 
TEE TRTIID. ‘sececesssnsestosennee 23} « 
. 5 10 
ee soneneeen 6 4 
(per cwt.)— 
English ... 0 100 0 
i 0 100 0 
0 97 0 
0 91 0 
0 101 O 
0 290 0 
0 8 0 
0 91 O 
94 «0 
0 116 0 
0 117 0 
0 124 0 
124 or 4 0 
r 1 0 
Nom 4 136 0 
0 62 0 
0 6 0 
0 61 0 
0 82 0 
o 88 0 
J 0 52 0 
Q 0 6 0 
0 wo 
6 31 0 
0 4 =O 
P 0 57 0 
, 0 40 «0 
2 0 4 0 
v: COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Ganens cut. @ & &. acccccscenpesee 31 6 38 0 
. : 62 0 66 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 84 0 88 0 
: 0 68 0 
Kenya, medium ....... Génaoveeces 72 0 78 0 
Be EGGS (per 120)— 
° English (15-1512 Ib.) ..ss.seseeee 4 ee 
Danish (1512 UD.) .....c.ssceseesees { aS 
FRUIT— 5 
: 12 6 14 0 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 1 18 0 22 6 
— ll 9 
» 5. African (Navels) st 18 3 22.0 
8 6 15 0 
Lemons, Californian ...... bxs. I \ 13 6 21 0 
wi - 4 0 ll O 
i Murcia, ! and IT cases 113 6 25 0 
Apples, Californian .............. . ° 
Grapetrui, Californian (M.S.) ine a : 
: . J 10 6 ll 3 
Pears (Californian) Bartletts ... } 36 1b 3 
3 9 13 O 
* » B. Hardy ... 16 0 15 6 
LARD (per cwt.)— aa 
46 0 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 50 0 54 0 
42 0 
OBR. cesinnstsnerupnaiititinninnininees 41 0 42 6 
PEPPER (per lb.)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 2l, 
= 9 (Duty paid) ... 0 23,4 
White Muntock (f.a.q.)(in Bond) 0 35, 
” (Duty paid) 0 4 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward. ei 3 8s 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 1000 85 9 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
GAL. IIE. scccssesececes 7 Nom 
NED London— 
Yellow Crystals .............4. = ae 2 4ly 
CORNER cnccdettsdscovestensetadala é 101 
27 Alo 27 4\5 


* Weeks ended Aug. 24th and Aug. 31st 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland 
include the Gov 


i 


| 
| 


SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. 
Crushed 


Granulated 


Home Grown _ .....c.ceceeceererees } 


TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.)— 


eRe eee e eee ee ee eeeeeneeeree 
Seer en eee ee eeeeweeeeeeseeeeee 
Pee eee eee ee ee renee eeeereeree 
eRe ee eee eee eee eee reeeeeereeees 

SOR e eee eee neeerereeeeeeeee 
a Ree eee e ee een eee e eee eeeeeeee 


eee eee eeeeeeeeseeneenes 


eee e ween eee eneeeeeeees 


eeeeeree 


eeeeee 





Aug. 20, Sept. 69| 


1939 1939 

s &4 a @ 
25 lp 25 Ile 
23 «0 23 «0 

23 10! 23 10lo 
23 O 22 10l2 
23 3 23 «lle 
d. d. 
16°40 16°51 
13-19 13-46 
15:06 15°12 | 
13°55 13°83 | 
10-30 11-80 
11-92 12-29 { 
15-51 15-50 | 
s d. a a 
0 8 0 8 | 
2 6 2 6 | 
0 9 09 
110 1 10 | 
07 07 

1 4 1 4 

0 3lo O 3k 

: SS .s 

0 4 0 4 
1 0 1 0 


COTTON (per ib.) d. 
Raw, Mid-American -98 
» Giza, F.G.F. . -54 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 111g 
So ME EE Sena ettannnenses 1014 12 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 1612 1814 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. s. d. 
16 X 16, 32’s & 50’s 17 0 19 0 
” 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32's & 40"s 233 9 27 0 
o 38 in. dit:o, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 101Ib....... 911 11 0 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16 x 15, Big lb. ...... 90 WwW 0 
FLAX (per ton)— fe. ££ 
DRIRUETIEL, . - dncinuswnesbescnstiien 85 0 ee 
I 0 ssa eniicenanetibid 84 0 . 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... 95 0 
HEMP (per. ton)— 
kd Nom. 
Manilla, Aug.-Oct. “ J2” 20 0 | 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
PLY. anninsasnanigiisbicdden Nom. 
Daises 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
III  Uninecansinenteineoene 21/17/6 ose i 
| SISAL 
(per ton)— 15/0/0 
African, Aug.—Oct. .......0c000-0: 17/0/0 — | 
SILK (per Ib.)— s @ es &@ | 
Canton .......... pnetpeocestinninade 10 ° | 
12 
Japan eovconsesnonssocesccsooncenes 4 130 ; | 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ one eee 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
English, Pte. greasy ... 1219 1219 
og, washed... 12 12 | 
Quetaslandys = a: combg. 2112 2112 
S.W. greasy, super combg. ... 13 13 
N.Z. greasy, half-bred 50-56 ... 1219 121, | 
»  Crossbred 40-44 Ill llle 
Tops— 
Merinos a SURERED cccccssss 27 27 
SPS SRNR 25le 2510 
Cocbdaek PES pashuntanbocasetne 1819 1812 
» 46’ BS cccccccoceccccesce 17! 2 171s 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— - ’ s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 22 6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... > : 2 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... = ; eee 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... 99 0 whe 
Bars, Middlesbrough sehdeidueans 245 0 245 0 
Steel rails, heavy ...............++. 199 0 190 0 
EER caditisensserssees perbox 20 3 pas | 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
— 45/10 0 
tandard cash .........seseseee: 45/12/6 
Three months ....... ositiaineil cans ii } 
2— 339/176 229/176 | 
Standard cash ..... gencceesensee 230/0/0 2300.0 | 
237/50 228.00. | 
sities pocccenoebl 10/0 
Lead, soft foreign— 16/10/0 
Cosh eeeee . CTR Pee eee eee . 16/12/6 
Baglish, pig. ....cccccccosceseses - 18/10/0 ese 
Spelter, G.O.B.— 
" 15/0/0 
Spot _stssaenenensaasnsenneneneseees 15 26h eee 
Atompanam, Semone bars 940 ove 
ts z billets ...... ao 
/0/0 190/0, 0 
Nickel, home and export... 185/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese ........... “= 59/0/0 
. @& “ss @ 
Wolfram, Chinese .. pec unit{ $8 : = $ 
Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 8/15/0 9153/0 
WEP ccinenshinhedl per 76 lb. 16/10/0 bee 





Aug. 30, 
1939.” Bie 
GOLD, per fine ounce  ,,.......... 158 ‘ 168 : 
“ven, (per ounce)— 
eee eeeeecereeeesesesscoseesesses 1 7ly¢ 191, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, 


L 
in paper -ondon area, 


20 to toa (free, non-returnable) — 


4-ton | and upwards perton 41 0 41 9 
CHEMICALS— a 24 
id. citri ° ‘sf 3 0 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% i 014 1 0, 
s itric esébece 0 2 0 2 
: 0 5144 0 5% 
— «a , 0 6 0 6 4 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% ; ite ; o 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gai. 1 1 3 , 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { a 0/0 20/0/0 
00 21/0/0 
io Sulphate ............... 7/3/6 = 7/5/0 
s. dos. d 
Borax, gran. ............ per cwt 2 : n ‘ 
Nitrate ot soda Ssevcee BOE (02 85/0 —8/5)0 
Potash, Chiorate, net . -perton 37/0/0 37/0/0 
» Sulphate ...... per ton { - ibe cathe 
Soda Bicarb. ............ pertoa 11/00 11/00 
CRU . suedthcosesececces per ton : ll 7 A 
Sulphate of copper - perton 1900 19/010 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, c.i.t. sepecieingecse 110.0 Nom, 
HIDES (per Ib.)— J 4 2% 
‘ 0 40 0 4) 
Wet salted, Austraiiao ...........- 0 54 0 5i, 
. 0 3 
West Indian .......... ececcecocceces 0 ue 34 
. 458 
GADD cccaddibetovctocces sesvenenrsesee) 434 f 4H, 
Dry and Drysalted Cap: ...... L : “ 
Market Hides, Manchester— : 
Best heavy ox and heifer “4 : él ; si 
0 535g 0 53g 
PEGI i astatsieiabitidiemdinenanganne } 0 55, 0 5% 
O 535, 0 5% 
Best cali ee ecceccercoseeceecesses L 0 734 0 Th 
INDIGO (per lb.)— 
Bengal, gd. ade to fine ...... : > 2 ; 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 2 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib.........+.+0++. ef} 
Bark-Tanned Sole ..........0-+. 7} 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... os f oe 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... tee 
Bellies from DS do. ..........-. ; . oe 
. 0 8 
» Eng. or WS do. 0 10 oe 
? 
Dressing Hides — ........+.0+00+++ ; 8 “ 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. { sgt 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 


Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 6 Nom 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 Nom. 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— : 
MNGE cisendsssadsaaveressesce 0 354¢ Nom. 
SRIGRE- :dcccsucstnacseeiveccoos 0 42f Nom. 
ma i 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. 8 d, 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 84 
Fine hard Para .........-++s++eeee 0 7% 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 46 0 (42 60 
TN Orange .......cccescecesssenees 39 0 60 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
SEED, ini ccsuleenenneepecees 15 6 15 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8 per std. 24/00 
» 21 2x ae ae ” 23/10 0 
- ORO | dotesocee - a 
Canadian , Deals ° 
eC — ean oad, 14/10/0 





